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ANCTUARIES ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


Throughout the centuries hundreds upon hundreds of temples have been 
built upon the high peaks and beetling cliffs of Western China by Bud- 
dhists and Taoists alike. To these lonely sanctuaries came thinkers and 
statesmen to worship and meditate amid scenery of incomparable majesty. 
These buildings clinging precariously to a lofty spur of the Tsinling 
Mountains in Shensi- Province are typical of China’s cloud-capped sane 
tuaries with their temples, monasteries, rest houses and outlying buildings. 
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N4mMo A-mi-t’0 Fu; Namo P’u-hsien p’u-sa! Hail to the Buddha of Boundless Light; 
praise to P’u-hsien, Bodhisattva! Thus the solemn words rang out across the temple 
court, as I was drifting off to sleep after. the first day’s climb on Mount Omei. For 
more than a thousand years this same hymn had been chanted at dawn and sunset in 
the Omei temples. 

The Buddhist teachers have always been quick to adopt the drawing points of other 
faiths. Not long after their religion was brought to China, they noticed the popular ap- 
peal of the mountain cults and looked around for a few outstanding peaks which they 
could offter as centers for pilgrimage. The Taoists had already appropriated the Big 
Five (one for each direction—North, South, East, West, and center), but the new- 
comers found themselves four others, just as good. These had already inspired some 
awe because of their height and various natural prodigies, so it was not hard to con- 
vince people of their sanctity. 

Each of them was declared sacred to one of the four great Bodhisattvas—souls who 
had achieved the right to enter Nirvana but had renounced it in order to stay on earth 
to help relieve man’s misery. Omei, the western peak, was dedicated to P’u-hsien, 
Lord of Happiness, and each of its seventy-two temples contains his image. That eve- 
ning after supper, the host-monk had shown me theirs, and told me the legend of the 
Bodhisattva; how P’u-hsien had ridden from India on a white elephant to make his 
home on Omei. 

P’u-hsien’s long and difficult journey to reach Omei could scarcely have been more 
arduous than mine—at least he had the elephant. 

For the past two years I had been determined to visit the mountain, as my Chinese 
students in Changsha constantly whetted my interest by tales of its wonders. Some had 
relatives who had gone there on pilgrimage; the rest merely knew it by reputation. All 
were proud that this fabulous place belonged to China. Finally, in the late summer of 
1937, I tried to get up the Yangtze from Hankow, the route by which travelers 
usually entered Szechuan, but it was impossible to get passage. All the river boats 
were jammed with refugees and their possessions. By this time the Japanese planes 
had begun raiding far inland, and since my teaching contract had expired, the consul 
advised me to leave China immediately while the trains were still running. I returned 
to the school, packed all my things, and left the country by way of Canton. 

Then in British Hong Kong, while waiting for a steamer home, I met by chance an 
exceptionally fine missionary returning to Szechuan from a furlough in the States. He 
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IN THE CLOUDS 


By SCHUYLER CAMMANN 
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Silhouetted against the 
distant mountain peaks of 
Shensi two priests per- 
form a ritual dance. 


Armed only with the 


Many Tibetans make the pilgrimage to the Buddhist 


shrines in Western China. 


wanted a companion for the journey, 
and asked if I would care to join him. It 
meant changing many-~plans, but the lure 
of Omei was strong, and I accepted. We 
went by sea to Haiphong in Northern 
Indo-China, where we got a train for 
Kunming, capital of China’s southwest 
province, which was then still an almost 
independent country. From there we had 
to walk for twenty-six days over range 
after range of rugged mountains, through 
some of the wildest country in China, to 
reach my companion’s station at Suifu on 
the Yangtze. There I found a small river 
steamer and took passage up the Min to 
Kiating, the starting point for Omei, a 
day’s journey from the base of the great 
mountain. The local missionaries there 
had lent me some extra bedding for the 
high altitude and had helped find me a 
coolie to be bearer and guide. 

The temple where we were now stay- 
ing was only on one of the foothills, so 
we had a steep downhill jaunt next mor- 
ning, before resuming the main climb. 
The trail, all the way from the plain to 
the peak that towers more than eleven 
thousand feet above it, is made up of flat, 
stone steps, either rough-hewn and 
dragged into place, or chiseled from the 
living rock itself. Turning and twisting, 
rising and dipping, it often seems mad- 
deningly roundabout, but tangled under- 
brush grows too thickly on each side to 
permit short cuts, where there is not a 
sheer drop of hundreds of feet. 

The day before we had followed it up 
from the flooded rice fields of the plain, 
past tall groves of giant bamboo, thatched 
farm huts shaded by broad-leafed banana 
trees, and roadside tea shops where the 


Elaborate ornamentation of the roof is characteristic of Chinese architecture. In defiance 


of evil spirits, these dragons guard a mountain temple. _ : 


farmers gathered to chat; then gradually 
upward into less tropical scenery. Now, 
there was no suggestion of the tropics 
except for the luxuriant growths of giant 
ferns, beneath the upland trees, and 
shrubs with leaves already deeply tinted 
by the frosts of late October. We crossed 
rushing mountain streams over covered 
wooden bridges from which the sound of 
waters pouring between boulders was 
like the roar of surf, as it reverberated 
against the rocky walls beyond. 

As we had taken the smaller of the pil- 
grim roads, we passed only two or. three 
sizable temples. Their outward appear- 
ance was deceptive. They resembled sim- 
ple farmhouses when we first sighted 
them, but inside I found great halls of 
polished black columns, and lacquered al- 
tars with handsomely painted or gilded 
images. In fact, many of the worst-look- 
ing temples, paradoxically enough, had 
the richest interiors. This is because the 
monks take few pains with the outer 
structure, realizing the constant danger 
of fire from the carelessness of pilgrims 
as well as from the primitive lighting de- 
vices. Temples are continually catching 
fire, often being completely destroyed ex- 
cept for the images, to house which a 
new one must be built. Why, then, should 
we bother with a permanent structure? 
asks a monk, with good Chinese logic. 

It would seem that the. building proc- 
ess was never-ending. When a temple is 
not being rebuilt from the ground up, out 
of a donation from some wealthy widow 
seeking merit — or grandchildren — the 
monks amuse themselves by adding a new 
wing, another suite of guest rooms or a 
larger hall to the glory of P’u-hsien. 


Many of the monasteries must once have i; 
covered much larger tracts, as the monks 
showed me the remains of far more ex- i 
tensive foundations. Fashions in temples 
wax and wane. One season the pilgrims, 
by some whim, all patronize one shrine — 

almost to the exclusion of others and it — 
will become quite wealthy from the many 
offerings, only to be neglected in a few 
years and allowed to decline; or an old ~ 
established temple will be declared to 
have bad feng-shui, an inauspicious lo- _ 
cation, after a series of minor accidents — 
have troubled its inmates, and the site 
will be abandoned. ; ae 

The more popular monasteries have to 
be made very large, as in summer thou- _ 
sands of pilgrims demand lodgings, but — 
now in late October the guest rooms were — 
practically empty. We met some pilgrims 
from Central China at lunch in one of © 
the temples—two Buddhist monks and a4 ? 
Taoist (the first intelligent one I had ~ 
ever met). They seemed unusually inter- _ 
ested in world affairs, and asked eagerly — 
for news of the war, insisting that I point — 
out the progress of the Chinese troops 
in the north on a large, obsolete map of 
China that had been cut into four strips 
and mounted like a set of scrolls. : 

After lunch, the mists shut down so 
that we could see only a small portion of 
the trail and nothing beyond it. The way 
was much steeper and I drew far ahead ~ 
of the carrier who stumbled along under 
the weight of my bedding roll and 
bundle of extra clothes. 

We spent the night at a large mon- 
astery on the Peak of the Immortals near _ 
the Cave of the Nine Ancients. This was” 
a wealthy establishment, 


ILGRIMS TO THE 
OLY MOUNTAIN 


each the golden sum- 
ef Omeishan is a 
-and arduous journey 
steep trails that turn 
twist through tangled 
erbrush and luxur- 
tropical vegetation, 
steps hewn out of 
1 xock and _ across 
ing bridges above 
ing mountain streams. 
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The bronze bells of the moun- 
tain temples are often master- 
pieces of Chinese craftsmanship. 
Bronze work is the oldest form 
of art in China, and its develop- 
ment can be traced back nearly 
three thousand years. 


ORES 


Rest houses where pilgrims are served tea 
and refreshments are built along the path- 
ways leading to the mountain temples of 
i Western China. Beautiful gateways of 
carved stone are inscribed with the sacred 
words of the Buddhist or Taoist sages. 


The Buddhist monks are often master craftsmen, 
and from their monasteries have come innumer- 
able masterpieces of Chinese art. 
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benefited greatly from the gifts of 
foreigners, since it is one of the principal 
stops on the trail which leads from the 
missionary summer colony at Hsin- 
k’aissu to the main peak. 

The next morning rain poured down 
outside. When I had dressed, there was 
a rap on the door and an old wrinkled 
monk walked in. He jabbered something 
excitedly in a dialect I couldn’t under- 
stand and pointed toward the front of the 
building. Above the drip-drip of the rain 
on the stone courtyard I heard an odd 
screeching and chattering. I followed the 
old man out onto the outer porch of the 
temple, where a group of wild monkeys 
were feeding on the terrace. 

The old males were about as large and 
of the same shape as good-sized bear 
cubs, with silky, ginger-colored fur, 
fluffed out in spite of the rain. I had 
never seen monkeys with such thick fur, 
but no doubt it was an adaptation to the 
intense cold at that altitude. They had 
shorter yellowish hair on their faces, and 
bushy beards and side whiskers, which 
on the older ones were quite white, as 
befitted their age and standing. The fe- 
males had ugly naked red faces matching 
their posteriors. In most cases they car- 
ried young ones which kept a firm grip 
on the long side fur and hung upside 
down underneath their mothers’ chests, 
where they had protection from the rain. 
The infants had melancholy expressions 
and very prominent ears, while their 
short fur forced them to depend on their 
mothers as heating plants. 

The old males were great bullies, 
throwing the younger ones aside bodily 
to get the corn which the monks threw to 
them as an act of merit. One of them 
stopped eating to chase one of the 
mothers, who roughly snatched the young 
one clinging to her and shoved it behind 
a stone bench so she would be free to 
run. The abandoned baby shivered and 
made even sadder faces, squealing for 
his mother to come and retrieve him. 
Once the wrong parent approached the 
lonely wretch, turned it around to look 
for distinguishing markings, then walked 
off with a disgusted expression on find- 
ing that it was not her own. 

The monks were very much amused at 
their antics. The old man told me that 
this flock freely migrated up and down 
the mountainside, sometimes remaining 
hidden for days so that pilgrims were not 
always lucky enough to see them. I my- 
self had heard from a disillusioned trav- 
eler that the famous Omei monkeys were 
pure myth. 

I went back into the monastery and 


collected the carrier; then we w 

grimly on through the downpour 
we came to the temple by the Elepha 
Bath, where P’u-hsien is said to ha 
washed his mount. The monastery y 
badly run-down, and apparently tenante 
only by four or five novices under 
guidance of a decrepit old monk who w, 
deaf: and had an impediment in 
speech. As they were unusually dull- 
minded and _ illiterate - looking brats, 

gathered they were members of that larg 
class of unfortunates who have been sol 
in childhood to the monasteries by ee 
ents unable to support them. Such boys 
seldom find an opportunity to rise aboy 
the rank of novice, and are forced t 
spend their lives as servants or hangers- 
on in the larger monasteries. This was 
a particularly irreligious group, t 
Avarice, greed, sexual perversions ai 


in such a community, but generally th 
monks and their disciples make at leas! 
an outward show of reverence. fe 

Late that afternoon the novices were 
amusing themselves by running around 
the main hall, bonging the great bel 
hammering on the temple drum, and 
jingling the handbells; in short, having a 
general good time. At the height of the 
din, a Tibetan lama strode into my room 
with a swish of heavy robes. An ex- 
pression of complete disdain covered his 
handsome, bronzed features, as he waved 
his hand contemptuously in the direction 
of the noise. He told me by way of in 
troduction that he was an abbot from Si- 
kang stopping here on a pilgrimage, with 
two attendants. He was obviously a high- 
minded and intellectual man, and the 
sport of the novices was more than he 
could stand. From what I had seen of a 
few borderland lamaseries, and had 
heard of others, I was frankly surprised 
to find him so sincere, so well-informed, 
and so politely interested in the little T 
had to say. This chance meeting made 
me all the more anxious to see something 
of Eastern Tibet, and he assured me that 
that would not be at all impossible, since 
Tatsienlu, the chief city of Sikang, was 
only eight or nine days’ journey from 
Chengtu, capital of Szechuan. + 

At “the evening service the boys gave 
a good performance with drum and bell, 
but they were obviously ignorant of the 
responses and chants. They merely mum 
bled meaningless sounds, now and _ the 
shouting with great glee the names of a 
few principal Buddhas, and a Bod- 
hisattva or two, just to show that they 
did know that much, 

The next morning we walked on 


Taoism and Confucianism are the true native re- 
ligions of China. Buddhism was introduced from 
India about 65 A.D. : 
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_ toward the summit through driv- 
re rain and a chilling mist. I 
_ stopped off at a number of mon- 
a asteries for a cup of tea and a 
word with the monks. The 
- gaily painted gate-shrines to the 
god of wealth and the Taoist 
Dragon King made a bright con- 
trast to the drab, wet foliage; 
but the inner courts were cold 
and bleak with no decoration ex- 
cept the long wooden dragon-fish 
_hung from the porch roof, which 
calls the monks to prayer or to 
“special meetings, In a few tem- 
_ ples the roofs were so overgrown 
with moss and ferns as to be 
“scarcely distinguishable from the 
natural hillside, when seen from 
above. 

As we approached within a few 
hundred feet of the Golden Sum- 
mit, the mists began to clear, al- 
lowing a little pale sunlight to 
filter through. Arriving at the 
topmost terrace, we found bright 
blue sky above us, while below 
was spread a sea of clouds on 
which the mountain seemed to 
float. We paused for a while to 
enjoy the strange feeling of de- 
tachment before looking for a 
place to put up. 

Of the four large monasteries, 
one was still in process of re- 
building. The carrier insisted 
that we stay there, though an- 

other had been recommended to 
me. He was very insistent,—no 
‘doubt anticipating a generous cut 

for having brought me. As a 

_ matter of fact, though, the Tem- 
ple of the Sleeping Cloud, as it 
was happily called, because of its 
very newness, was cleaner than 
one could reasonably hope, so I 
gladly spread my cot in their 
guest room. 

_ Only a few steps from our temple a 

triple platform of stone had been erected 
to ensure that the Golden Summit would 
be higher than its rival, the Peak of Ten 

Thousand Buddhas, at the opposite end 

of the cliff. Many years ago there had 

been a temple on the platform, built en- 
tirely of copper. It was called the Golden 
Hall, though green corrosion soon formed 
to belie the name. This shrine, the pride 
of Omeishan, had been demolished by 
lightning a century ago, and was now re- 
Biplaced i a very plain structure of wood, 
a enclosing the inevitable image of P’u- 
_hsien on his elephant, sdrrounded by sil- 


7 ver-capped ceremonial staves and colored 
an 


THE GOLDEN SUMMIT OF MOUNT OMEI 


Like the prow of a mighty vessel Mount Omei looks across one of the most densely populated 
plains of China towards the foothills of the Himalayas. Over this mountain, which has been sacred 
for centuries, there fly today the planes bound for Chengtu and the Chinese capital, while eleven 
thousand feet below on the ancient land of simple peasants there is taking place an intense eco- 
nomic development that is as important to China’s future as the armies that are now struggling so 


desperately with the Japanese invaders. 


banners, a bright note in the shrine. 

Here the Bodhisattva was shown as 
an ethereal being with almost feminine 
features, though I had seen him in some 
of the other temples as a swarthy Hindu, 
bearded and bewhiskered. The monks 
explained the discrepancy by saying that 
the second type of image shows him as he 
looked in life, an Indian disciple of the 
Buddha; while the first, and more usual, 
form represents his spirit after achieving 
divine knowledge, when, purged of 
doubt and desire, he assumed an expres- 
sion of eternal peace. 

The image-makers had of course never 
seen an ordinary elephant, much less a 
holy one, so they had given free rein to 


imagination. P’u-hsien’s beast was smooth 
and shiny, with slender buffalo. legs end- 
ing in black hoofs,—looking just as 
ridiculous in his way as in the other 
images where he seemed composed of 
tires, like the men in the Michelin ads. 
His ears drooped like a setter’s, and a 
short tapir snout, instead of a trunk, 
hung between three pairs of tusks. Smil- 
ing eyes and a leering mouth offered the 
final items of comic relief. 

That evening the cold was intense, and 
at supper the side dishes of bean curd, 
bamboo shoots, and tree fungus (called 
“wood ears”) were chilled before I had 
barely begun to eat. Luckily the soup 
was served in a doughnut-shaped dish, 
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built around a charcoal heater, which not only kept the liquid 
warm but served to keep my fingers from becoming too numb. 
The young novice appointed to wait on me stood on the other 
side of the table in case I should want something, talking 
casually about the places of interest. When he happened to 
mention the celebrated view of the snow peaks of Sikang, I 
quickly asked him to wake me in the morning; very early, so 
that I could see the peaks before the mists rose to shut out the 
view. I had heard of other travelers who had camped on the 
summit for weeks at a time, and had finally left without seeing 
the mountains. The previous summer they had rarely been 
visible at all; but I had high hopes. 

The youth forgot to wake me, of course, but the deep-toned 
bong-ng-ng! of the temple bell stirred me out of a cold rest- 
less sleep in mist-dampened blankets, to notice that dawn was 
already breaking. From the east window I saw a deep red 
streak between the somber gray dome of the clouds above and 
the white, fleecy cloud bank below. I dressed quickly in two 
of everything, and just as the quickening staccato clangs of 
the gong sounded the call to prayer, I climbed to the platform 
of the Golden Summit. 

Omeishan is really a great fault-block that was probably 
tipped up at the time of the rise of the Himalayas. The for- 
mation has resulted in a cliff that drops almost sheer for 
about two thousand feet on one side, and a more gradual slope 
on the other. The long narrow plane of the summit is like 
the deck of a great ship poised on a foaming sea. To con- 
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tinue the simile, the Peak of Ten Thousand Buddhas would 
be the forecastle of the vessel and the Golden Summit its poop 
deck. 

From where I stood, atop the pilot house, the sea of clouds 
spread out below looked as though made of little wads of 
cotton, loosely packed together. This explained why the over- 
cast Szechuan sky so often resembles a wave-lapped beach, 
with bluish shadows outlining the ripple marks of the white 
sand. 

Where the upper and lower cloud strata should have met at 
the horizon, there was a clear golden space—a smooth pool of 


molten gold; and beside it, of almost equal size, was a. 
roughened, dull red surface where the wadded clouds were 
tinted from below by the light of the rising sun. The small 


individual clouds seemed to rise and fall like bubbles of slag 
in a pot of liquid metal seething with celestial heat. Just above 
these was a third patch of clear greenish silver which grad- 
ually changed to blue as the sun rose higher. 

The edges of the golden pool turned redder, and the pool 
itself became more orange, while the clouds directly overhead 
took on a soft pink. Then, suddenly, the sun sprang up into 
the golden space and all the cottony clouds below were tinged 
with a golden mist. i 

Behind me to the west, dark rugged mountain tops, pierc- 
ing through the clouds, brightened to a deep wine-red. Now 
and then great'fingers of cloud strand would reach up and 
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MAHOMET’S PARADISE 


By HERBERT C. LANKS 


For generations Nicaragua has been called Mahomet’s Paradise. 
The name, suggesting as it does a sensuous Eden, is as apt and fit- 
ting today as in yesteryear, for Nicaragua remains essentially the 
same—rich, lush, flamboyantly tropical. Its history, too, is a record 
of rapine and plunder by conquistadors, pirates, revolutionists, 
bandits and even politicians. When William Walker organized his 
filibustering expeditions against the country in the 1850's, his ad- 
vertisements promising volunteers both “Booty and Beauty” were 
typical of the times. Struggles for the rich resources of Nicaragua 
and her excellent trans-isthmian route have, until now, prevented 
the development of this primal paradise. But out of the ashes of 
a corrupt past there appears today to be arising a united nation. 

Interesting indeed was the trek we made into its deep jungles, 
over its mountain trails, across its great lakes and through its 
primitive communities to the modern capital. We followed both 
yesterday’s path, blazed by the forty-niners across the isthmus 
from ocean to ocean, and tomorrow’s trail (claimed already by the 
Pan-American tourist) from Honduras. across Nicaragua to the 
Costa Rican border. 
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Herbert C. Lanks 
THE CATHEDRAL AT LEON 


At one time one of the wealthiest churches in the Americas, 
the cathedral at Leon is a superb example of Renaissance 
architecture. 


MOMOTOMBO FROM THE AIR 


Momotombo is the highest volcanic peak in Nicaragua, part 
of a series of similar peaks which extend through the country 
parallel to the Pacific. 


Preston Rambo from Black Star 


It proved a hard five days’ ride on 
horseback over the narrow rutted way 
that led us from ridge to ridge through 
the hills. We were following the pos- 
sible future route of the Pan-American 
Highway through territory still so 
isolated that we encountered no customs 
or passport inspection along the way, 
but instead the petty smuggling which is 
still” able to afford the difficult and 
costly journey. We recall then that over 
these same mountains, but a few years 
ago;-the-revolutionist, Sandine,- seeured 
Honduran recruits for his armies. 

It was at San Francisco, our third 
night’s stopover, though only our second 
Nicaraguan halt, that we met Mr. Mala- 
mar Samuelsohn, Swedish-American 
mining engineer. Mr. Samuelsohn is 
married to a Nicaraguan and is a sea- 
soned resident of these parts. We ac- 
cepted his invitation to make a brief 
visit to his farm. Here, by means of his 
short-wave radio, we received our first 
news in days. It was Mr. Samuelsohn’s 
custom to take notes on all news flashes, 
translate them into Spanish and_ post 
them down at the village store for the 
benefit of those who could read. Here 
at San Francisco, on a farm rich with 
fruit trees, crops and livestock, Mr, 
Samuelsohn lives in almost regal isola- 
tion. However, at the time of the San- 
dino revolutions, this same _ isolation 


proved a danger rather than a protection. 
We saw several bullet marks in the 
heavy doors of solid wood and the 
adobe walls, and heard vividly described 
the lone defense of this homestead with 
rifles and hand grenades supplied by 
American marines. The grenades were 
used only as a last resort when the ban- 
ditti came too close and were no longer 
to be routed by gunfire. Neighboring 
San Francisco was sacked at the same 
time by an outlaw group posing as revo- 
lutionist- followers of Sandino. Torture, 
rapine and butchery were the order of 
the day. Life and property were safe 
only in larger communities where detach- 
ments of American marines were sta- 
tioned. 

Two more days of travel brought us 
to an altitude of two thousand feet and 
our immediate objective—Esteli—nest- 
ling against a hill and quite surrounded 
by green trees and greener fields. Per- 
haps it was the urgency of our desire for 
it that made Esteli seem a haven of rest 
and, for the moment at least, a paradise 
indeed. é 

In this highland section of Nicaragua, 
the coffee-producing towns of Jinotega, 
Matagalpa and others like Esteli com- 
prise a delightful part of the country 
and bid fair to become thickly settled 
before long. Immigrants from western 
Europe often make good here as plan- 


IN RURAL NICARAGUA 


tation owners and business men, an 
there is beginning to appear a goodly 


percentage of fair hair and blue eyes i 


among the younger generation. Names 


of German origin are not uncommon — 


above the entrances of well-stocked hard- 
ware stores along the streets of Mata- 
galpa. Buses and trucks are kneading 
oxcart trails into roads, in advance of 
the modern highways which are rapidly 
opening up this vast and hitherto in- 
accessible hinterland. We learned that 
two million dollars were loaned by the 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States for the express purpose of build- 
ing Nicaraguan roads. 
Mr. Thomas A. Jones, formerly of th 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
has been made chief of this project. 
Prior to this Mr. Jones spent several 
years in supervising the erection of 
bridges at Maderas, Sebaco and Esteli 
on the Pan-American Highway route. 
Said Mr. Jones, “We are expected to 
spend the current appropriation on a 
two-year program. Besides being in- 
tended for construction purposes in 
Nicaragua, this loan will aid business 
in the United States. Under the terms. 
of the contract machines and supplies 
must be purchased in the United States. 
American trucks, tractors, road scrapers, 
rollers, stone crushers, petroleum and 
asphalt mean highways for Nicaragua 


There is an abundance of fertile land in Nicaragua, but except for some of the large coffee, banana and sugar plantations it has not 
been wisely cultivated. The native farmers still use cumbersome oxcarts with solid wooden wheels; roadways are inadequate, and 
implements are poor. 


- “How about operators for these ma- 
ines?” we asked. 
“We use natives who have been given 
a period of training,” Mr. Jones replied. 
“The companies who sell us machines 
frequently send along experts who act 
as teachers. Ordinary labor earns one 
q Cordoba a day (fifteen cents gold), but 
ay man qualified to operate a machine 
‘receives fifteen cents an hour. This is 
an unusually high wage here, and the 
“competition is keen. og know,” he 
smiling, “Nicaraguan labor is 
_ very good anyhow, and under stimulus 
becomes first rate.” 
_ To judge by the steady activity of the 
men, despite the tropical heat, Mr. Jones 
was right. We ourselves sought the re- 
_ lief of shade from which to watch the 
skilled maneuvers of machine operators 
and the ready aid of hundreds of hand 
Jaborers. We agreed that it was a splen- 
did picture of international cooperation. 
“Our objective is to open up these rich 
agricultural and grazing lands of western 
- Nicaragua,” Mr. Jones continued. “This 
will also make accessible the timber and 
ore farther into the interior. You know, 
these mountains are rich in gold and 
other minerals!” 
As is usual in Central American coun- 
tries, the capital figures as economic, 
political and transportational focus. So, 
in spite of its poor climate, we were 
obliged to make Managua our headquar- 
ters. Although beautifully situated on 
the sloping shores of Lake Managua, 
the capital lies so deep between lofty 
_mountain ranges that its altitude is a 
mere hundred and forty feet. The rains 
fail to reach it at all during the dry sea- 
son, so that it swelters under a torrid 
sun for the better part of the year. How- 
ever, paved streets do help to keep down 
_ the dust so prevalent in towns along the 
_ dry Pacific slope, but complete freedom 
from this annoyance is out of the ques- 
tion except during the rainy season. 
Nevertheless, Managua is a charming 
city with many modern features. These 
last are a direct result of the rebuilding 
_ made necessary by the disastrous earth- 
i quake of March, 1931, when most of the 
ect was destroyed, a thousand died and 
many times that number were injured. 
_ The neatly laid-out streets and several 
ip-to-date ‘business houses give the 
place a very presentable aspect. The 
‘unicipal Palace and the Social Club 
AS ae the waterfront add a touch of 
a dignity and classical beauty. The great 
_ Cathedral and the government palace, 
hich have been under construction for 
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Keystone 
Like many Latin American people the 
Nicaraguans fill their cemeteries with 


_ ornate statuary. This monument in the 
cemetery at Managua is a memorial to 
an educator. 


many years and are now nearing com- 
pletion, will contribute greatly to the ap- 
pearance of the lower reaches of the city. 
Flower-filled parks and plazas are a true 
delight and offer the welcome retreat of 
shade from the hot sunshine. The presi- 
dent’s palace, of semi-Moorish design, 
sits atop the strategic hill that dominates 
the landscape and looks out over city, 
lake and jutting volcanic peaks beyond. 

The Canal Commission of the United 
States, with headquarters at Managua 
for years past, has been carrying on sur- 
veys and hydrographic observations to 
secure data for an interoceanic canal. 
At present it is working on a plan for 
a barge-canal to link navigable Lake 
Nicaragua with the Atlantic. A high- 
way is to run parallel. 

Lieutenant William B. Bunker, in 
charge, invited us to make an observa- 
tion trip over the route and acquire at 
the same time a good idea of the country 
at this point. 

By the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty of 
1913, the United States secured the right 
to build just such a canal. This marked 
the culmination of negotiations which 
had transpired even before the first bit 
of sod had been turned for the Panama 
Canal, or indeed even been purchased. 
In fact, when, early in the century, Con- 
gress first considered such a project, it 
decided upon the Nicaraguan route. 
Then the old French Company, working 
at Panama, reduced its price and got the 
bid. But the former route still retains 
advantages over that of Panama. A\l- 
though it measures one hundred seventy- 
five miles as against Panama’s fifty, 
there remain only seventeen miles of 
clear earth between Lake Nicaragua and 
the Pacific—the only segment that Na- 
ture has not already cut for man’s con- 


venience. Eastward, the proposed route 
follows the San Juan river which con- 
nects Lake Nicaragua with the Atlantic 
ocean. This river would have to be 
dredged and a trio of locks built in to 
render it navigable to ocean-going ships. 
However, the lake, which is fifty by one 
hundred miles, would have a more than 
ample supply of water for locking pur- 
poses. This cannot be said of artificial 
Gatun at Panama. But the greatest ad- 
vantage of the Nicaraguan route is the 
shortening by days of the shipping dis- 
tance between the east and west coast of 
the United States. But whether or not 
Uncle Sam will ever build this auxiliary 
waterway will undoubtedly remain a ques- 
tion for debate for some time to come. 
On our tour of the route just de- 
scribed, we left Managua early in the 
morning. A “‘flyer’’ carried us over the 
government-owned railway to the lake 
port of Granada. The scene at Granada 
is always a busy one, and so interesting 
that we did not mind the long wait for 
the Victoria, the steamer, that was to 
carry us over Nicaragua’s inland water- 
way. The water front was cluttered with 
every kind of lake craft, from dugout 
canoes to two-masted schooners. These 
were busily unloading produce from the 
other ports and islands of the lake, the 
produce consisting mainly of plantain, 
an important item in the local diet. 
Depending upon the weather, it takes 
anywhere from five to twelve hours to 
reach San Jorge, our next stop. We 
passed countless green islands and beau- 
tiful Ometepe. This volcano rises 1nlo 
an almost perfect cone from the shores 
of the island on which it stands. On 
the same island, though neither so lofty 


-or symmetric, is the peak of Maderas. 


Momotombo, the highest volcano in the 
country, is not on the lake but is visible 
from there. Indeed, the symbol of five 
cones on the Nicaraguan coat of arms 
is quite representative, despite the fact 
that each is supposed to stand for one of 
the five Central American states of a 
possible future union. 

San Jorge does not correspond in size 
to the large part it once played in the 
history of the country. It remains a vil- 
lage, important only as a point of trans- 
fer between steamer and narrow-gauge 
railway. Paralleling this railway is the 
route made famous by Vanderbilt in the 
gold rush of ’49—the old Transit Road 
from Virgin Bay to San Juan del Sur. 
Prospectors and cargo coming down the 
east coast were transferred at San Juan 
del Norte to Vanderbilt’s stern - wheel 
river boats and taken up to San Carlos 
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on the lake. Here the Commodore’s own boats took them across 
to Virgin Bay where they disembarked to cross the remaining 
seventeen miles of isthmus over the tycoon’s own stone-surfaced 
highway to San Juan del Sur. A fleet of fine horse-drawn car- 
riages, painted the blue and white which are still Nicaragua’s 
colors, made the rapid passage quite comfortable in spite of swel- 
tering tropical weather. At the Pacific port they boarded ocean- 
going vessels to complete their passage to California. 

These dusty little villages today sleep on in dreams of their 
past, with only the gaunt rusting skeleton of a shipwrecked boat 
or jungle-covered highway to remind them of the glory that was 
theirs. In their heyday they gave shelter to men and women of 
every creed, color and ambition bent on reaching a fabulous E! 
Dorado. They saw, too, the return of this throng, broken in spirit 
or brazen with success. Doubtless each Nicaraguan town exacted 
its own toll from thousands of pouches heavy with gold dust. 

The trip from San Jorge across the lake to San Carlos is, as 
a rule, made over night by the Victoria. 

San Carlos was formerly the site of an important Spanish 
fortress and the last line of defense against an invader from the 
San Juan river. On the hill overlooking the town of today, the 
remains of the fortress now provide a modern barracks for the 
usual detachment of Guardia Nacional. From its heights one can 
look down on the broad sweep of the San Juan, a full half-mile 
wide where it leaves the lake and curves around the base of the 
promontory. It must have been a strategic position, indeed in 
those days, for it also commands the lakeward approach. In fact, 
it is said that San Carlos was the point for more than one suc- 
cessful Nicaraguan revolution. Capture of this isolated fort en- 
abled rebels to take by surprise the lake’s one important boat and 
consequently capture Granada, formerly the capital. 

Yet today San Carlos is only an unimportant village sprawling 


LADY LUCK 


The wages of the Nicaraguan 
workers are amazingly small, 
but that is no reason why they 
should not try to increase them 
with the aid of Lady Luck. The 
capricious goddess is as popu- 
lar there as she is everywhere 
else in Latin countries. 


along the shore at the juncture of river and lake. It is a 
transfer point for such products of the interior as hides, 
cacao, rubber, timber and ipecac root. These find their way 
down the river and out to the Atlantic. San Carlos’ little 
stores serve a vast hinterland with such imported necessities 
as tools, utensils, textiles and medicines. Here lake steamer 
and schooner are moored beside shallower-draft launches and ~ 
barges for the transfer of passengers and cargo from one to the™ 
other. Crude cantinas offer the only recreation to a community 
whose occupation sentences it to work in the deep gloomy green — 
of tropical forests down the river. 

The 150-mile trek down the San Juan river to San Juan del 
Norte (Greytown) of Nicaragua, or Barro Colorado of Costa 
Rica, is a trip filled with rich experiences but i recommended 
to any but the hardier spirits. Rainfall increases as one descends © 
the river and reaches an average of 260 inches a year on the © 
coast, to make the vicinity of Greytown one of_the wettest sec- 
tions on this continent. The deep green of jungle fastness is 
hardly broken the whole length save for the one poor village 
of Castillo and an occasional banana clearing along the lower 
reaches of the river. 

Castillo, half way down the river, is so named for its castle 
dating back to Spanish colonial days and still crowning the high 
hill overlooking the rapids in the river. Half buried in the — 
mouldering remains of the picturesque old fort are ancient brass 
cannon that on a day long gone belched their fire at pirates 
struggling through the rapids on their way to sack the rich 
inland lake-towns. Here, too, in. 1773 an obscure British sea _ 
captain, Horatio Nelson, failed to capture the fort and retired 
with his ranks decimated more by yellow fever than by bullets. 
In fact, during his last battle at Trafalgar he was said to be still 
suffering the effects of fever contracted here. Along Castillo’s 

(Continued on page 42) 


FLOWING HIGHWAY IN THE JUNGLES 


Roadways in Nicaragua are woefully inadequate, and the 

rivers that flow through the jungles provide the natives 

with convenient arteries of communication over which they 

can carry their goods to market and travel from village 
to village. 
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THE CIVIC CENTER AT MANAGUA 


e capital of Nicaragua possesses a number of handsome squares 
1 impressive buildings, many of them built since the disastrous 
i earthquake in 1931. 
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‘ Time has scarred the massive 

tower and the facade of this old 
5 Shae cathedral near the city of Leon. 
\ 8 : Like much early Spanish colo- 
nae.’ ’) nial architecture, it was built 
with the solidity of a bastion so 
that it might be protected 
against attacks by savages as 
yet unconverted to the faith. 
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By MADELIN BLITZSTEI 


Photographs courtesy ; 
American Museum of Photograph 


AIR VIEW NUMBER ON 


In 1862 a Boston photo 
rapher, named Black, toe 
the first aerial photograp 
from a captive balloon. See 
Archer’s collodion proce 
in 1853 marked the grow! 
of the negative-positive ide 
Subsequently, albumen pap 
was used, and it was th: 
process which Black used | 
photograph his native city. 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


PHILADELPHIA possesses America’s first museum of photography. Despite 
the increasing importance of the camera in modern life this museum was not found- 
ed until more than a hundred years after the French inventor, Louis Jacques Mande 
MUSEUM OF Daguerre, perfected his photography on polished silver, and the English experi- 
menter, Fox Talbot, announced the discovery of a process for making paper nega- 
tives and paper positives in the camera. 
These historic events took place in the same year of 1830. It was in December, 
: 1940, that the American Museum of Photography was formally opened in Philadel- 
H phia, a pioneer city in American picture-taking. Today this museum, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Arts and Sciences Society, is being developed along 
lines that will make it available to the profession and the public as a place where they 
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_ Almost as interesting as the exhibits in the museum are the 
‘careers of the men who comprise its board, for each one has 
- devoted his life to the profession which now takes such a 
_ prominent place in the recreational and industrial life of 
_ America. There is, for instance, the dean of the board, Caspar 
W. Briggs, the famous lantern-slide producer of the nine- 
teenth century, who, in 1868, at the age of twenty-one, as- 
sumed the active management of his father’s photographic 
slide business and six years later merged the firm of Daniel 
Briggs and Son with that of the renowned Langenheim 
Brothers of Philadelphia. There is that other veteran, Wil- 
liam Nicholson Jennings, who first attained distinction in pho- 
_ tographic circles in 1882, when he made the world’s first pho- 
tograph of lightning. He made history again eleven years 
later by his success in obtaining the first American picture 
from a free balloon. Other members of this distinguished 
board include Albert E. Lipp, the inventor of the penny pic- 
ture, the automatic printer, the movable retouching easel and 
a studio flood-light control switch; Elias Goldensky, whose 
_ portraits were shown in the first photographic salon in a major 
American art museum; Louis R. Benedict, a pioneer in photo- 
engraving and one of its most prominent practitioners for 
half a century; D. Sargent Bell, son of the famous early- 
American photographer, William Bell, and E. Richard Deats, 
a photographer of long standing. 

Now the American Museum of Photography is not by any 
means just a storage house for old items nor yet merely a 
catalogue for old negatives, although it naturally embraces both 
these fields. Its curator, Louis Walton Sipley, and his assistant, 
Miss Margaret Brady, have boundless ambitions for their 
“child” ; they want the museum to house the very best exhibi- 
tion anywhere of the results obtained by photographers from 
the days of the daguerreotype to modern times, to compile 
biographical records of the men who took the pictures and 
were the means of developing the apparati, to establish a 
library on the subject of photography, and to develop an in- 
dex file of prints of the American scene for the convenience 
of industrial concerns, as well as to loan material to other 
institutions and cooperate with societies and school groups 

_ interested in the multiple phases of the camera. 

Many of these aims are materializing; others will take a 

few years more; for Sipley finds himself surrounded by a 
_mass of fascinating material that keeps coming in every day, 
“material that it will take him some time to arrange and 
catalogue. 

Already he has sent a loan exhibit to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in Washington; he has begun the library; he has ar- 
ranged two floors of exhibits, and he has welcomed school 
groups on frequent afternoons and evenings. One of the out- 
standing events he arranged last spring was the first meeting 
of their lives between America’s two oldest photographers, 
men who had been living as contemporaries for almost one 
hundred years, and who had been active all that time in the 
same field in the same country. William H. Jackson, at ninety- 
nine, met Caspar W. Briggs, at ninety-five. Jackson had at- 
tained fame through his pictures of the Far West during the 
Civil War and he presented the museum with an albumen 
print, dated 1877, which he made from one of his famous 
negatives of the Yellowstone. 

In arranging the exhibits at the Photography Museum, the 
founders had new problems. There were no precedents for 
their work, and they had to devise a technique of presentation 
of their own. This they did by placing certain pictures in 
proper light, and putting the apparatus in rooms where ar- 
tificial light would do the trick. 
| The earliest examples of photography are most interesting 
today, for somehow their very age alone gives them a special 
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THE CAMERA’S FIRST RECORD OF LIGHTNING 


W. N. Jennings of Philadelphia took the first photographs of lightning 


in 1882. 


FORERUNNER OF THE MOVIES 


In 1876 Caspar W. Briggs created the first animated pictures. By the 
use of a shutter and an intermittent mechanism he anticipated the prin- 
ciple of modern film projection. Here six images photographed on a 


mica disc create the Dancing Skeleton. 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


The first photographs of the eclipse of the sun were taken on daguer- 


reotypes May 26, 1854. Here are three from a series of seven. 
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charm. In the daguerreotype case, for 
example, are photographs on polished sil- 
ver plates from the small one-inch size 
right up to a “double-plate” of almost 
eleven by fourteen inches, a picture for 
which the photographer got $110 retail in 
Philadelphia in the 1840’s. There are 
Frederick Langenheim’s daguerreotypes 
of an eclipse of the sun taken on May 26, 
1854, the oldest known eclipse photo- 
graphs taken in the United States. 
Daguerreotypes in velvet frames instead 
of the standard miniature case stand next 
to an item like the first posed photograph 
for book illustration in America, which 


turns out to be a likeness of Professor 


Martin Boye of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with a chemical apparatus. Near 
this curio is the first daguerreotype ever 
made in Philadelphia, the work of Joseph 
Saxton, who made the picture from a 
window of the United States Mint with 
his camera that he had fashioned crudely 
from a cigar box. 

Saxton made his little scenic photo- 
graph in October, 1839, almost immedi- 
ately after the announcement of Da- 
guerre’s invention. Daguerre, who had 
opened an exhibition of pictorial views 
in Paris, the effect of which was height- 
ened by changes in the light thrown upon 
them, received a communication one day 
from J. Nicephore Niepce, who, since 
1814, had been seeking a means of ob- 
taining permanent pictures by the action 
of sunlight. The two investigators met 
and began working together; they con- 
tinued until the death of Niepce in 1833. 
Continuing the experiments alone, Da- 
guerre finally discovered the process that 
has borne his name ever since. In his 
own words, what he did was a five- 
process job: polish the silver 
plate, coat it with iodine of 
silver by submitting it for 
about twenty minutes to the 
action of iodine vapor, project 
the image of the object on the 
golden-colored iodized sur- 
face, develop the latent image 
by means of the vapor of mer- 
cury and fix the picture by im- 
mersing the plate in a solution 
of sodium thiosulphate. 

For his invention Daguerre 
was made an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. The French 
Chamber passed a bill with the 
provision that Daguerre and 
the heir of Niepce were both 
to receive substantial annui-— 
ties, provided their process 
should be made known to the 
Academy of Sciences. Da- 
guerre’s process was then pub- 
lished by the government and 
soon became generally known 
not only in France, but also in 
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Philadelphia, a city which has been in the 


vanguard of new things in photography 
ever since people began to take pictures 
in this country. 

At about the same time as Daguerre 
was experimenting in Paris, Fox Talbot 
was also busily engaged in a similar type 
of work in London. Talbot began ex- 
perimenting in 1834, and in 1839 gave 
the full details of his method, which con- 
sisted of soaking paper in common salt, 
brushing one side only of it with about 
a twelve per cent solution of silver ni- 
trate in water, and drying at the fire. 
The next process which Talbot developed 
was called calotype or “beautiful pic- 
ture.” This was a distinct advance, and, 
for this discovery, Talbot took out a 
patent in 1841. 

Hearing of the Talbot method, Fred 
Langenheim and his brother both became 


‘interested in it, and in 1848 they suc- 


ceeded in purchasing the American patent 
rights. Curator Sipley is particularly 
proud of a daguerreotype he has which 
shows Frederick Langenheim looking at 
a group of Talbotypes made by the Lang- 
enheim brothers as well as of a daguer- 
reotype of William Langenheim in a case 
with a ring for hanging on the wall. 

The Langenheims called their photo- 
graphic salon the Langenheim Establish- 
ment. Fashionable Philadelphia ladies 
and gentlemen flocked to it, and the 
Langenheims dominated the field for 
years. Their circulars said: “Our fair 
ladies, in particular, have chosen it as a 
favorite place to procure a good daguer- 
reotype,’ and “Nobody who travels 
knows that he shall return. Therefore he 
ought to leave something behind for his 
friends to remember him by.” 


It was the Langenheims who took the 
internationally famous daguerreotypes of. 
Niagara Falls in 1845; they made eight 
sets of five pictures each and sent seven 
of the sets to these dignitaries: President 
Polk, Queen Victoria, Daguerre, the 
Duke of Brunswick and the Kings of 
Prussia, Saxony and Wurttemberg. The 
eighth set they kept, and it is today in the 
museum, 

The Langenheims kept up with all new 
processes in the photographic field. When 
they had made Talbotypes popular, they 
issued handbills, giving complete prices 
for finished pictures in different sizes, 
and started a vogue for hand-colored pic- 
tures for which they charged higher 
prices. Then, with James A. Cutting, of 
Boston, and Isaac Rehn, of Philadelphia, 
they discovered that a wet plate negative 
when backed by black surface produced 
the appearance of a positive picture. The 
Langenheims used this method in various 
ways: by making a black backing with 
black varnish, black velvet or black paper, 
and by taking the photograph directly on 
opaque black glass or very deep red, 
brown or green glass. 

This new process was called ambro- 
type, at the suggestion of another promi- 
nent photographer of Philadelphia, Mar- 
cus A. Root; ambrotypes differed from 
daguerreotypes in that they looked prac- 
tically the same when viewed from any 
angle, while daguerreotypes had to be 
seen from just the right angle. In spite 
of the fact that the quality of the ambro- 
type was decidedly inferior to that of the 
daguerreotype, the much cheaper cost of 
producing ambrotypes put a big dent in 
the daguerreotype, so big that by 1860 
the brainchild of Daguerre had almost 
completely disappeared from 
use. 

Processes even simpler than 
the ambrotype began to come 
to light. Professor Hamilton 
Smith of Kenyon College in 
Gambier, Ohio, invented a new 
kind of negative-positive pic- 
ture, in which, instead of 
using glass and a backing of 
black material, he used ja- 
panned iron on which he had 
placed his collodion for sen- 
sitizing. When coated, ex- 
posed and finally developed, 
this produced the complete 
picture ready to be framed. 
Professor Smith’s method 

(Continued on page 39) 
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WASHINGTON—1880 


The earliest dry plates were on 
glass. This picture of Pennsyl. 
vania Avenue in Washington D. C€. 
is taken from a dry plate negative 

on glass. \ 
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FREDERICK LANGENHEIM 


The great Philadelphia photographer is 
shown here examining Talbotypes, the first 
Paper photographs. The picture is a daguer- 
aN reotype taken about 1848. 
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LANDSCAPE IN UTAH—1860 


Watkins, Savage and Jackson—these three men were among the great pioneers of American 

photography. Despite cumbersome equipment and the lack of technical refinements, they were 

able to take photographs which compare with the work of our best contemporaries. Savage, 
the Mormon photographer, made this picture of Utah in 1860 on a 16x 20 glass negative. 


The graphascope, in which our forebears took such delight, was 
fitted with a single lens for viewing straight photographs as well as 
with a double lens for third dimensional pictures. 
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HOLIDAY HEADDRESS 


This young woman of Tehuantepec lives hundreds of miles south of her 
Tarascan sisters. She is a member of one of the most colorful groups of 
Mexican Indians, a tribe that is noted for the beauty of its women and their 
stunning costum One of the most effective parts of the Tehuantepec 
costume is the elaborate lace huipil, or headdress, which this girl is wearing. 
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FISHERMAN OF LAKE PATZCUARO 


The pride and dignity of his noble ancestors is written on the features of this young 
Tarascan fisherman, descendant of a race once possessing a culture nearly as splendid 
as that of the Aztecs. 
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he THE PLACE OF THE HUMMING BIRDS 


E By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


QBN the shores of Lake Patzcuaro in Western Mexico lies the town of Tzintzuntzan, 
~ once capital of the pre-Conquest Indian kingdom of the Tarascans, now only a pictur- 
esque red-tiled fishing village, almost hidden among the trees. It is still overwhelmingly 
Indian, and is in the center of one of the most conservative regions of Mexico—a region 
‘where old ways, traditions and superstitions persist. In the nearby mountains dwell 
tribes which fled terror-stricken at the coming of the first Spanish soldiers and have 
remained virtually isolated from the outside world ever since, still clinging to their 
ancient culture, which was almost as advanced as that of the Aztecs, still worshipping 
. their ancient pagan gods. 
Tzintzuntzan itself seems very far away from the stream of modern life, even for 
, Mexico, where the new and the old mingle in such kaleidoscopic succession and jux- 
f _-taposition. And yet, the day I visited it the whole village was astir, not because it was 
> market day or a fiesta, but because a meeting of the Mexican labor union had been 
scheduled to take place in the central plaza at the stroke of noon. 
i ~ Once you have learned to disregard its bewilderingly complicated spelling, the name 
_ Tzintzuntzan is as musical as the clear tinkling of silver chimes. You find yourself 
chanting it over and over, “Sin-soon-san! Sin-soon-san!” lengthening the vowels sing- 
ingly in a rising and falling inflection, with just a suggestion of the t’s to give it the 
faint metallic vibration of swinging bells. 
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21 This young woman sells watermelons in_ the 
village of Tzintzuntzan, 


The name means “Place of the Hum- 
ming Birds.’’ It was bestowed upon the 
town, according to an ancient legend, be- 
cause when the ancestors of the Taras- 
cans were moving southward in their 
great prehistoric migration, they were 
brought to a halt on the shores of Lake 
Patzcuaro by clouds of gold and crimson 
humming birds, which spoke to the lead- 
ers of the group, telling them that the 
tribal gods wished them to settle there 
and erect a city which would become the 
foundation of a mighty nation. They 
did so, and by the time of the Conquest 
Tzintzuntzan had forty thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

After the Conquest, it was, for a time, 
the capital of the province of Michoacan 
and the center from which the beloved 
Bishop Vasco de Quiroga undertook the 
task of reconciling the proud and warlike 
Tarascans to an acceptance of Christian- 
ity and a life of peace under the rule of 
Spain. He succeeded so well that even 
today his name is spoken with the deep- 
est reverence by Indians and upper-class 
Mexicans alike. 

The most delightful way of getting to 
Tzintzuntzan is by Indian dugout or by 
one of the little launches that ply the 
lake. But the easiest access is by bus, 
and that trip, too, has its charm, for the 
road winds along the shore, skirting its 
marshy, rush-grown edges for a while, 
then dips and curves between rolling hills 
before suddenly coming out again at the 
water’s edge and swinging up to the 
town plaza. From there it is only a block 
or so to the most famous spot in the 
village—the chapel of an old convent in 
which is hung a fine oil painting repre- 
senting the Descent from the Cross, sup- 
posed by the villagers, as well as by some 


FLOATING 
BUTTERFLIES 


Graceful wide- 
spreading butterfly 
nets are carried on 
the primitive dug- 
out canoes used by 
the fishermen of 
Lake Patzcuaro. 
More than a mile 
and a quarter above 
sea level, this beau- 
tiful lake is thirty 
miles in circumfer- 
ence and one of the 
highest bodies of 
navigable water in 
Mexico. 


art experts, to have been done by Titian 
himself, and presented to the good bishop 
by Philip the Second of Spain in appre- 
ciation of his work. 

I do not know whether or not the 
large painting that appeared when a 
heavy curtain was reverently pulled aside 
was, indeed, the work of the Venetian 
master. Truth to tell, the present-day 
Indians interested me much more than 
did the sixteenth-century masterpiece. I 
happened to enter the churchyard just as 
the Sunday mass ended and they came 
pouring out of the convent chapel and 
the church beside it—serious, weather- 
beaten men, striding along sturdily, with 
their wives and children clustered about 
them or trotting just behind. 

The churchyard was a large grove of 
silvery-leaved olive trees, planted by 
Bishop Quiroga and regarded by the In- 
dians as a replica of the Garden of 
Gethsemane, with gnarled black trunks, 
torn and weathered by the years. Uncut 
grass carpeted the ground, crisscrossed 
by paths leading in every direction. Be- 
tween two of the trees church bells had 
been slung from a_ stout, hand-hewn 
beam, and in various parts of the yard 
stood little niches, each surmounted by 
a small stone cross. 

The guide who had taken me into his 
determined custody explained that they 
represented the Stations of the Cross, 
and that in Holy Week the drama of the 
Passion was enacted there by the fisher- 
men, who played the roles of Jews, 
Romans, Apostles, Herod and the rest. 
“We try to pick an Indian who has long 
hair and is as light as possible for the 
part of Jesucristo,” he added, “for He 
was a Jew, and the Jews are white, isn’t 
it the truth?” 


I nodded, thinking that it should not — 


be difficult to find a good Cristo among 


the villagers for, although their skin 
might be a trifle dark, they were other- 
wise surprisingly like an El Greco con- 
ception of the Nazarene—thin and rather 
sad, with narrow faces and long, ascetic- 
looking peaked heads. Then my guide 
went on to explain how the drama was 
acted out, with the performers going 
from niche to niche; how Christ ap- 
peared before Pilate and was whipped 
and tortured, “but not really; it was 
only acting, and for the whipping and 
torture they had a statue which was sub- 
stituted for the real man.” After that 
they put a crucifix on his shoulders and 
he made the Way of the Cross, stumbling 
and falling, and being lifted to his feet 
again. Then at last came the final act of 
the drama (here, once more, the actor 
was replaced by the wooden image) in 
which Christ was nailed to the cross 
and left hanging there until he was dead. 

“Muerto!” I exclaimed. The atmos- 
phere of the olive grove must have 
caused me to put more than the re- 
quired amount of conviction into my 
voice, for the narrator hastened to re-_ 
assure me. 

“But not really dead! It is only the 
wooden statue which is nailed to the 
cross. You understand, don’t you, that 
the real man is not really killed!’ 

I nodded, and when he saw that I was 
in no hurry—as American tourists near- 
ly always are—he took me around behind 
the main church to see a still earlier one, 
a small adobe building constructed under 
the direction of Bishop Quiroga himself. 
Unfortunately, the door was locked, but 
he told me that within was a painting of 
the sun at one side of the altar and of 
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VILLAGE ELDERS 


| Among the sturdiest and most in- 

dustrious of Mexican Indians, 

» the Tarascans retained their in- 

dependence against the Aztec 

| ae’ conquerors and they were among 

be the first in the struggle for free- 
dom from Spain. 


Aa Dorotny Reynolds 
tiful old church at Tzintzuntzan is set 
da grove of gnarled olive trees. 


the moon at the other, made by early 
converts who had formerly been pagans 
and were accustomed to having such 
idols in their temples. Now, he insisted, 
they were not worshipped, but only re- 
garded as symbols of the Christian God. 

Then he pointed out the town’s an- 
cient fortifications above the village on 
a hill perhaps half a mile away. I 
climbed up the narrow stony path and 
stood, puffing from so much exertion at 
that seven-thousand-foot altitude, amid 
the ruins of what had once been the 
capital of the kings of the Tarascans, 
Those kings built most solidly: the great 
walls and pyramids have suffered little 
from the passing centuries, Indeed, 
scarcely a single one of the large, care- 
fully hewn stones is out of place. Ex- 
cavating at this site was begun only a 
few years ago, and most of the ruins 
have not yet been completely uncovered. 
When archeologists first arrived, the In- 
dians put every possible obstacle in their 
way, for they feared the anger‘of the 
spirits of their ancestors. However, see- 
ing that no catastrophes followed in the 
wake of the supposed desecration, many 
of them became willing, not only to tol- 
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erate the excavating, but even to assist 
in it. Today they point pridefully to the 
ancient buildings as evidence of their 
own glorious past. Some of the Taras- 
can structures were erected with curved 
sides, in contrast to those of the Aztecs 
which nearly always have straight sides 
and right-angle corners. Nearby are 
bone piles containing the remains of 
hundreds of sacrificial victims. 

Not only are the inhabitants of Tzin- 
tzuntzan very proud of their illustrious 
past; they also possess a lively sense of 
the importance of making the most of 
present opportunities. A woman helped 
me through a wire fence and then, when 


_she had cleverly placed me under obliga- 


tion to her, begged me to give her a few 
centavos, explaining with a touch of 
grandiloquence that she, like all the 
people of the locality, was necessitous, 
very necessitous. 

From the hilltop I could see several of 
the twenty or more picturesque villages 
located on small islands and strung along 
the shores of high-lying, cloud-roofed 
Lake Patzcuaro, many of which can be 
reached only by boat or on foot or 


(Continued on page 42) 


YLLA TOOK 
OUR PORTRAITS 


Photographs by Ylla from Rapho 
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SUSPICIOUS 


WILLA is one of the most brilliant living 
photographers of animals. She has done much 
of her caméra hunting at the zoo, and readers 
of Travel will remember the striking illustra- 
tions she contributed to Julian Huxley’s article 
“What Animals Talk About” published several 
years ago. Herewith we present another—and 
quite different—gallery of her portraits. Ob- 
viously Ylla understands dogs, and there is no 
doubt about her appreciation of canine tempera- 
ments and idiosyncrasies. 
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PRIDE 


The cathedral at Santiago, 
Cuba, still bears the scars of 
an earthquake in 1932 which 
injured hundreds of people, 
killed nine, and destroyed most 
of the old town, with a prop- 
erty damage estimated at 
$10,000,000. 


THE 


WHICH WE 
LIVE 


By HAROLD WARD 


Schostal Press Agency 


U. S. Coast and Geode 


NEWS FROM INSIDE THE EARTH — 


The exact location of an earthquake, — 
no matter how remote, is no longer 
a matter of guesswork. Within a few — 
hours from the first faint quiver of 
the needle on these delicately bal- 
anced instruments, records from every 
seismic station throughout this coun- 
try are assembled in Washington, de- 
coded, and the distance and direction 
from each station plotted on a globe 


NOT LONG AGO a firm of New York architects telephoned the office of 
the famous earthquake station of Fordham University, located in the northern 
tip of Manhattan Island. The architects wished to know if it would be wise 
for one of their clients to proceed with plans for erecting a building in the city 
of Caracas, Venezuela, and if so, should it be made earthquake-proof. Imme- 
diately there was a busy search among the extensive seismological records of 
the institution so ably directed by Dr. Joseph Lynch, and presently came the 
answer : 
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The city of Caracas was wiped out by an earthquake in 1812. The town of 
Cumana, about a hundred miles east of. Caracas, was similarly destroyed in 
1530, 1766, 1797, 1853, and as late as 1929—with minor quakes in 1923 and 
1926. Geological evidence showed that the region around Caracas and Cumana 
overlaid a serious fault, and it was recommended that the projected building 
be located as far as possible from this area—as indicated in the detailed fault- 
map of Caracas. 

This is just one example of the hundreds that could be given to prove the 
direct human and economic value of the science of seismology. It is no 


to find the epicenter of the disturb- 
ance. At the left, two men watch — 
the progress of a quake. These in-— 
struments furnish records from which 
information is obtained for use by 
structural engineers as well as inves: 
tigators in seismology. At the right, 
the information from the various sta-— 
tions is being transferred to a globe. — 
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accident ‘thar the example chosen should 
_ have come from the archives of the Ford- 
ham station, most celebrated of a long 
line of Jesuit institutions scattered 
throughout the world from Syria to the 
State of Washington. From the time of 
Francis Xavier the Jesuits have enjoyed 
a scientific tradition that extends from 
sixteenth-century Father Clavius, who 
actively promoted the use of decimal no- 
tation in mathematics, to twentieth-cen- 
tury Father Joseph Lynch, who presides 
over the battery of seismographs and 
other precision instruments hidden deep 
in the Fordham gneiss of Manhattan. 
Latest and most magnificent of the in- 
struments housed in the Fordham earth- 
laboratory is the Benioff vertical seismo- 
graph, designed by Professor Benioff of 
the California Institute of Technology. 
This intricate combination of giant horse- 
shoe magnet, galvanometer, wires, mir- 
rors and revolving drums is so delicate 
that it can magnify a vibration 100,000 
times, recording even the dancing feet of 
school children during the Maypole fes- 
tivals on the Fordham campus; to say 
nothing of such disturbances as subway 
blasting, the passing of milk trains in the 
early morning — and even the gossamer 
movements of a spider at some undis- 
closed part of the instrument. 
Naturally, a skilled seismologist knows 
how to distinguish between the graphs of 
man- or animal-made quavers and the au- 


thentic tremors caused by a _ genuine 
earthquake in far-off India or across the 
continent in California. Thanks to the 
labors of geologists all over the world, we 
have learned much of the dynamits of 
earth movements: their varying charac- 
ter in different types of rock and earth, 
their speed under all sorts of conditions, 
the peculiarities of different kinds of vi- 
brations. An earthquake, in Dr. Lynch’s 
happy phrase, signs its own name, both 
family and Christian, by activating the 
sensitive recording stylus in strict accord- 
ance with the nature of the compres- 
sional forces lying between its focus, or 
point of origin, and the seismograph. 
Each ‘“double-signature”’—one compres- 
sional, the other a sort of twist—tells the 
trained observer how far away the quake 
occurred: if the “names” follow in rapid 
succession, the disturbance is nearby; if 
far apart, the trouble may be half-way 
around the globe — or more properly, 
through it. 

Small wonder then that architects, who 
literally depend on the earth for their 
livelihood, are so much interested in the 
work of the seismologist. The classic ex- 
ample is that of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
designer of the famous earthquake-proof 
Imperial Hotel Tokyo. Mr. Wright, 
reasoning that if earthquakes were most 
destructive to buildings anchored to solid 
rock, planned this structure so that it act- 
ually floated on the dense mud underlying 
its foundations, somewhat as a ship rides 
the water. This, with proper balancing, 
flexible conduits and other technical de- 


vices, saved the Imperial Hotel from de-. 


struction during the terrible earthquake 
of 1923 although its more stubborn 
rival, the Grand Hotel, was utterly de- 
molished. 

When it comes to sheer implacable de- 
structiveness of life, limb and property 
there is something to be said for earth- 
quakes, Nature’s primordial archetype of 
totalitarian war. True, man is much 
more scientific, systematic and in- 
geniously vindictive in his efforts to ex- 


terminate himself from the face of the 
planet, and these efforts have been 
crowned with a macabre success during 
the past five years. But, despite centuries 
of experience and a steadily improving 
technique, his methods are still intoler- 
ably clumsy, lacking in finesse, precision, 
above all in speed. Here, as in everything 
else, homo sapiens must yield to Mother 
Earth, who knows all the answers, wheth- 
er of life or death—and does not hesi- 
tate to give them when and where it suits 
her devious purpose. 

Writes one authority, an American 
geologist of distinction, “As catastrophes 
to the human race earthquakes, with their 
immediate effects in ‘tidal waves,’ land- 
slides, collapse of buildings and fire, far 
outrank the great storms and volcanic 
eruptions.” Nearly a hundred years 
earlier the celebrated Alexander von 
Humboldt, whose travels resemble a mod- 
ern Odyssey, considered that the devas- 
tations caused by earthquakes far sur- 
passed in thoroughness and fury “even 
the murderous inventions of our own 
race.” Let us examine a few of the rec- 
ords engraved on the surface of the earth 
by these titanic calamities, most of which 
had accomplished their terrible work 
a matter of seconds, certainly of minutes. 

Americans, of course, will at once think 
of the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, 
although Californians do not enjoy talk: 
ing about it, on the grounds apparently 
that the whole thing was an unfair test 
for the city fire department. Neverthe- 
less, in the course of slightly more than 
one minute the San Francisco area was 
shaken like a bowl of jellied soup, turned 
into a bedlam of broken water mains, 
electric wires, timbers, rocks and trapped 
humans. Because of fortunate peculiari 
ties in the shocks themselvyes—and in the 
superb rescue work—probably fewer than 
a thousand people lost their lives, but 
property did not escape so easily. Earth- 
quake damage alone amounted to some 
$24,000,000—a pretty good showing for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Church of the Buen Pastor in Lima, Peru, 
just escaped destruction in the most recent 
temblor in that quake-ridden city. 
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c. Earthquakes in India are a regular feature in the lives of 

millions of people. This railway bridge at Sitamarhi was one 
_ of the casualties of a minor quake in 1934. Directly above is 
ianbnale GaisinerAl oOfoa_duake im. Texas... The. arrow. indi- 


JF YOU want to visit the coffee coun- 
try, your trip may lead you anywhere 
south of the Rio Grande. Coffee country 
is almost synonymous with Latin Amer- 
ica. The coffee belt reaches from a part 
of Mexico not far below the border of 
the United States down to the northern- 
most tip of Argentina. Toward the east, 
the coffee country leaves the mainland 
and extends over Cuba and most of 
those islands which, since the outbreak 
of the war, have become outposts of our 
hemisphere defense. In Central Amer- 
ica, all. of the republics have become 
famous for their coffee: Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua and, to a 
lesser degree, Panama. Farther down, 
the coffee belt expands and, reaching 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, stretches 
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over Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay, 
always avoiding the swampy lowlands 
and following the tablelands and mountain 
ranges. Only Chile and the Argentine 
are almost entirely outside the coffee 
belt. The coffee country par excellence 
is Brazil. 

To reach the heart of the regions 
where Brazil’s coffee grows, you may 
travel either by boat or plane. By boat 
the trip from New York to the Sugar 
Loaf of Rio de Janeiro takes an average 
of thirteen days; it is less than five days 
by air line. During these thirteen (or 
five) days, two-thirds of which are spent 
in the tropics, you experience the re- 
versal of the seasons, which means that 
by visiting Brazil’s coffee plantations in 


From a mural by Julius Moessel in the Field Museum of Natural History 


GOES TO 


WAR 


By ERNST BEHRENDT 


summer you also escape the torrid days 
in New York. 

From Rio de Janeiro it is only a 
short trip to Santos, the “coffee port 
of the world,” through which passes 
most of the coffee consumed in the 
United States. In a curious, unforeseen 
sense the wharves of Santos may now 
be likened to the conveyor belts of De- 
troit: both work for North American 
defense. Coffee is no luxury drink. It 
is essential in warfare. 

In the second World War the role of 
coffee is best illustrated by a recent dis- 
patch from Washington on the subject 
of indispensable war supplies. This dis- 
patch lists several dozen essential raw 
materials in which the United States is 
not self-sufficient, and besides aluminum, 


BUYING COFFEE IN © 
ARABIA a 
Originally a‘ native of 
the highlands | of 
Abyssinia, the coffee 
tree was introduced 
into Southwestern Ara- 
bia some few hundred 
years’ before it at- — 
tracted world-wide at- 
tention. Here French 
traders are shown pur- — 
chasing coffee at an 
Arab port about 1706, 
It was the French who 
introduced coffee to 
the New World in the 
1720’s. In less than a 
century it was being — 
grown in every part — 
of the American 
tropics. 
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bber and chromium ore, it mentions 
ch items as coconut shells (for char- 
coal filters in gas masks), silk (for para- 
chutes), quinine (for fever), and coffee, 


dding that “coffee is highly important 
to help maintain morale, both in the 
‘army and at home.” It is obvious that 
when morale fails, gas masks, para- 
chutes and medical service are of little 
avail, which makes coffee a basic re- 
‘quirement in modern warfare. 

There is no “ersatz” for coffee. The 
European armies are greatly handicapped 
by the fact that the disruption of inter- 
national shipping has cut off their sup- 
ply of coffee. The English can manage 
very well on tea; they still get some cof- 
fee from overseas, and their peacetime 
‘consumption per capita was hardly ever 
larger than one pound a year. German 
consumption averaged four pounds, but 
mow Germany gets no coffee from 
abroad and has to get along on the rapid- 
ly dwindling stocks confiscated in Hol- 
land. These are meted out to the sol- 
diers; civilians get none. To make peo- 
ple realize what they have to put up with 
under Hitler, the British sent over 
R.A.F. flyers who in mock bombard- 
ments dumped small bags of coffee beans 
over Nazi-occupied territory. They 
could be sure that wherever the coffee 
beans fell, dissatisfaction would blossom. 

Coffee is a dynamic beverage ; because 
it stimulates the mind it has been dreaded 
by those who did not want men to think 
independently. Long before coffee was 
known in the Western Hemisphere, 
Charles II of England tried to suppress 
the coffee houses which had become cen- 
ters of political agitation. Louis XIV 
was less fearful of coffee. When he was 
presented with a coffee tree by the 
‘Botanical Garden in Amsterdam, where 
a small coffee plantation was guarded as 

-a curiosity, he sent some of its seeds to 
the French colonies in the New World. 
As a result, coffee plantations sprang up 
in Martinique and San Domingo. 

. By that time the violent controversies 
about the “brown drink” had calmed 
down. Even the Christian Church, 
which at first opposed the “heathen bev- 
erage,” had decided that coffee was too 
delicious a drink for infidels alone to 
enjoy, and coffee was officially baptized 
by Pope Clement VIII near the end of 

the sixteenth century. But in the New 
World the very first chapter of the his- 
tory of coffee was one of violence. San 
Domingo, center of the young coffee 
trade, became the scene of a bloody 
Negro revolution. Its coffee plantations 
were wiped out. Only a few twigs were 
salvaged and brought to Cuba and Vene- 
zuela; from there coffee spread rapidly 
over Central and South America. Coffee 
cultivation grew by leaps and bounds, 
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while its consumption increased in the 
North. Today, the Oriental shrub has 
become predominantly an American plant 
as well as an American problem, and it 
has not lost its dynamic nature. 

Coffee is linked to the first World 
War, too. “Coffee-conspirators” was the 
nickname of the group of nationalists 
who in 1914 met in the famous coffee 
house “Moskva” in Belgrade to plan 
the assassination of the Austrian Arch- 
duke Ferdinand. Their nightly confer- 
ences took place in a smoky backroom 
where the waiter brought them innum- 
erable small cups filled with strong 
Turkish coffee. When the details of the 
conspiracy were worked out, the stu- 
dent Gavrilo Princip was sent to kill the 
Archduke, an event which precipitated 
the war. Until the day Hitler conquered 
Yugoslavia, the demitasses from which 
they had drunk, symbols of national 
unity, were guarded in a wall cabinet, 
and the headwaiter of the “Moskva” seri- 
ously advanced the theory that without 
the coffee both the plot and the World 
War could have been avoided. 

Europe suffers from lack of coffee; 
the Western Hemisphere suffers from its 
overproduction. An average of eleven 


Julien Bryan 
This youngster works on one of the great 
Brazilian plantations which during recent 
years have produced about two-thirds of 
the world’s coffee supply. It has the world’s 
largest plantation containing more than 

~ 4,500,000 trees. 


THE COFFEE-GROWING HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


The Sao Paulo tableland is the great coffee-producing region of Brazil. Santos, the coffee 

port, is at sea level. Between Santos and the inland plantations of Sao Paulo rises the moun- 

tainous Serra do Mar, covered with wild tropical jungles, flanked by precipitous slopes and 

offering no natural passes. To connect Sao Paulo with the interior Brazil has built one of the 

most spectacular cable railroads in the world. The insert below is a diorama in the Field 
Museum showing a model coffee plantation. 
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DRYING THE COFFEE BEANS 


After the coffee beans have gone through the washing process, 
they are spread in a thin layer on barbecues or in trays to dry 
in the sun. Thereafter the coffee is in what is called the parch- 
ment state and may be exported. At the right, the Italian 
foreman on a Brazilian fazenda—one of the thousands em- 
ployed in this industry—blows the small horn that indicates 


working hours are over. 


and a half million bags of 132 pounds 
each was exported annually from Latin 
America to now blockaded countries. 
Eleven and a half million bags is more 
than the combined crops of all the Latin 
American republics exclusive of Brazil. 
As a result, there is an acute coffee crisis 
all over Central and South America. 
The plight is severest in Brazil. 

Brazil supplies two-thirds of the 
world’s coffee, more than seventeen mil- 
lion bags a year. Nearly half of Brazil’s 
income from exports is derived from 
coffee. Three billion coffee trees cover 
eight million acres. The state of Sao 
Paulo alone has a billion and a half cof- 
fee trees, with some of its plantations 
growing as many as four million trees 
each. Brazil’s national economy is based 
on coffee and has been for half a cen- 
tury. The slightest change in world cof- 
fee consumption has always had gigantic 
repercussions in Brazil; this is one of 
the evils of an economy based on a 
single crop. Excessive production dur- 
ing the ‘twenties created unsaleable re- 
serves and in 1929 brought about a par- 
tial collapse of the price control policy. 
With the world depression, Brazil faced 
an economic catastrophe and decided to 
restrict coffee production. 

The inethods they used during the 
early ‘thirties are one of the most fan- 
tastic chapters in the history of coffee. 
Coffee plantations were destroyed as if 
coffee were a poisonous weed and not 
one of the principal sources of national 
wealth. In 1930 an external loan of 
$100,000,000 was contracted to buy sur- 
plus coffee and eliminate it from the 
market. The government ordered coffee 
to be dumped in the ocean, a practice 
continued until fishermen complained 
that the water was being contaminated. 
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SEEN 
ilian Government Trade Bureau 


Coffee was burned on the fields, but the 
acrid fumes were too great a nuisance. 
Scientists used coffee to make plastics; 
others used it to fuel railroad engines or 
as fertilizer, or tried to distill its volatile 
oils. Coffee was put to a thousand uses 
besides its natural one. Architects even 
built real “coffee houses” with walls of 
pulverized beans bound together with 
water-resistant chemicals. This cam- 
paign of destruction brought partial re- 
lief, but it failed to solve the problems of 
overproduction and underconsumption. 

Conditions were more or less the same 
in all the Latin American countries, but 
in spite of this fact, nothing came of 
the coffee conference of 1937 in Havana 
where delegates met to discuss coopera- 
tive action for improving or at least 
stabilizing the coffee industry. At that 
critical moment, Brazil abandoned its 
thirty-one-year-old control program and 
announced its goal of “open competition 
and expansion of exports to the utmost”. 

This was the signal for a free-for-all 
fight among the coffee countries. Coffee 
prices dropped a third, but world con- 
sumption could not be increased notice- 
ably. The impressive three-mile row of 
coffee warehouses along the concrete 
wharves of Santos, where five million 
bags can be stored at one time, still over- 
flowed with coffee. In the Bolsa Official 
do Café of Santos, world headquarters 
for the coffee trade, brokers went on try- 
ing to expand the sales volume. And 


Freshly picked coffee beans are 
being cleaned by the woman in the 
picture at the center right, who 
removes small twigs and the dirt 
sticking to them. Below, the beans 
are passing through a_ cylindrical 
washing machine that removes the 
pulpy section. 
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the trains went on hauling coffee over 
the “road that coffee beans built”, the 
famous coffee railroad which connects 
the rich coffee country of ‘Sao Paulo with 
the port of Santos. This railroad, one 
of the costliest in South America, climbs 
the granite walls of the Serra do Mar 
on one of the steepest grades known in 
railroad construction, rising 2499 feet 
within six miles. But with world econ- 
omy at low'ebb and the coffee trade 
degenerated into wild price cutting, the 
loads transported by the coffee railroad 
were little more than ballast. 

The outbreak of the second World 
War dealt a fearful blow to an already 
weakened industry: more than one-third 
of the market was lost. But this had one 
desirable effect: it made the coffee coun- 
tries realize the interdependence of 
American nations and brought about the 
Inter-American Coffee Quota Agree- 
ment between fourteen Latin American 
countries and the United States. This 
agreement restricted competition among 
the coffee countries by establishing ex- 
port quotas. The United States agreed 
to import the bulk of its coffee needs 
from Latin America, with no more than 
355,000 bags out of a total of sixteen 
million to be imported from non-signa- 
tory countries. 

Luckily for Latin America, the United 
States is the largest consumer of coffee 
in the world. Each American drinks on 
an average as much coffee as fourteen 
Englishmen: fourteen pounds a year. 
But Latin America with its tremendous 
surplus wants to increase coffee con- 
sumption in the United States even 
further and conducts a constant cam- 
paign of propaganda against the preju- 
dices and misconceptions which prevent 


people from drinking coffee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, coffee has often been unjust- 
ly attacked. At one time it not only had 
religious fanatics and doctors among its 
enemies, but also young people who were 
led to believe that coffee was detrimental 
to love. In a sense, the contrary is true. 
Every additional cup of coffee consumed 
in the United States relieves the coffee 
crisis south of the Rio Grande and tends 
to increase neighborly love among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
From this point of view, imbibing coffee 
for the sake of good will becomes an act 
more patriotic than drinking tea for 
Chinese relief. 

However, considerations of hemisphere 
harmony are often upset by dread of 
caffeine. Many a cup of coffee is re- 
fused because people do not know that 
soft drinks often contain more caffeine 
than coffee itself. They also do not know 
that the caffeine content has little to do 
with price, or even with taste. The taste 
depends not only on the type of coffee 
but on the place where it is grown. Cof- 
fee, whose original habitat is the East 
African mountains, thrives as well on the 
volcanic hillsides of El Salvador as on 
the terra roxa, the red soil of the Brazil- 
ian state Minas Geraes. But, curiously 
enough, volcano-grown coffee may be 
milder than the coffee of the plains, pro- 
vided it has been properly treated dur- 
ing its early youth. If it gets sufficient 
shadow, its beans are mellow; if it is 
exposed to the sun, the flavor grows 
strong and pungent. 

There are still people who believe that 
coffee beans, brown and crisp, dangle 
from low bushes or bean poles, ready for 
the grinding machine. But coffee beans 
have nothing in common with garden 


DETERMINING QUALITY 


Coffee tasting is a complicated process. Small batches of green coffee, 

called “chops,” are poured into the oblong trays on the tables. Then 

some of it is roasted and ground. Portions of the ground coffee are 

put into the cups and boiling water poured over them. First the coffee 

‘is judged by its aroma. Afterwards it is tasted, being allowed to remain 
in the mouth but not swallowed. 


A. F. Sozio from Gendreau 


beans, except their name and shape, and 
they do not hang from vines but grow 
on shrublike evergreen trees which are 
between eight and fourteen feet high. 
And, of course, the fruit is not brown 
and crisp but red and pulpy; it looks 
rather like small cherries which, when 
cleaned, dried and peeled, reveal the 
green coffee bean. 

Mountain-bred coffee is said to be the 
best, and several of the Latin-American 
coffee countries specialize in qualities 
cultivated at high altitudes. In El Salva- 
dor many coffee plantations lie on moun- 
tain sides so steep that the coffee pickers 
have to strap themselves with ropes while 
they work. In Brazil, where in some 
regions quantity production prevails over 
quality, acres and acres of coffee trees 
stretch over perfectly level country. But 
even in Brazil, favorite sites for coffee 
culture lie on mountainous land which 
receives an average of seventy inches 
rainfall, and whose average temperature 
is seventy degrees. 

No matter where the coffee tree grows, 
it requires personal care and individual 
attention if the coffee is to be good. A 
small fraction of the coffee beans are 
not transformed into beverages but kept 
for breeding purposes. The seeds are 
planted in coffee nurseries in forcing 
beds on selected land. After six or seven 
weeks the seeds germinate; at this early 
stage the little plants must be sheltered 
under large-branched shade trees which 
protect them from the sun. Parasites are 
removed constantly and the trees kept 
clean, not for beauty’s sake but be 
cause coffee is susceptible to a large 
number of diseases. For three years the 
plants are cared for individually; then, 


(Continued on page 39) 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


From huge storehouses so big that trains can run in them, bags of 

coffee are conveyed to the hold of the waiting ship by mechanical 

conveyors. Each bag holds from 135 to 150 pounds of coffee. 

America is the destination for most cargoes of this kind, for the 

war put down the lid on between thirty-five and forty-five percent 
of all coffee exports, with disastrous results for the planters. 


Ewing Galloway 
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BDREAMERS who envision a cosmic 
pulse that ebbs and flows throughout 
our own and other universes may well 
include in their reveries the feathered 
argonauts now at rest on a strange small 
lake near San Francisco Bay. 

With hoar frost on their wings, they 
come in with the dense Pacific fogs in 
October, and their myriads of wings are 
heard by the muffled figures on the 
bridges and in the fighting tops of black- 
masked battleships, themselves strange- 
ly disturbed by the unrest that is upon 
the nations of men. You can hear them 
driving through the fog above the city 
streets of night-lit Oakland. Sometimes 
one of the eager navigators, who has 
come on the Pacific wild-fowl flyway 
from the Arctic, weariedly crashes into 
an airplane beacon built by men to guide 
less efficient flyers in man’s own stiffly 
built machines. But not often, for these 
glistening legions flow through the city 
but little above the neon signs of the 
business district, around the cornices of 
office buildings, and proceed unerringly 
to a V-shaped patch of water in the very 
center of the city’s business. 

That water is Lake Merritt, covering 
somewhat less than a square mile, al- 
most in the center of Oakland. It is the 
oldest state game reservation in Cali- 
fornia, having been established by the 
legislature in 1869. 

There is no night, however dark, and 
no blackout, however total, that can put 
the ducks off their course or cause them 
to overshoot this mysterious lake, for 
they come in through storm and fog 
after flying upwards of three thousand 
miles to reach it. It is known, too, that 
the birds don’t come merely by chance; 
the same birds come from the Arctic, 
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DINNER TIME 


Every year thousands of ducks spend the winter 

at Lake Merritt in the heart of the city of 

Oakland. With uncanny intuition, the canvas- 

backs head toward shore a few minutes before 

feeding time and wait for their chuck wagon 
to arrive. 


and even from Europe, year after year. 

The ducks are banded at the lake, and 
the bands are examined again and again, 
year after year. For six consecutive years 
a pair of European widgeons came. Then 
last year only one of the pair arrived— 
the female. She would not mate again. 
The game officials hope to greet her this 
year, but they shake their heads. They 
really don’t expect her. She’s old, for a 
duck, if she’s alive, and must voyage 
over ice sheets, seas and continents. No, 
they don’t expect her, but she makes a 
person wonder—well, about ducks, and 
men, and what the Creator put into both. 

Hugh M. Worcester, Federal Game 
Management Agent, is a big man with a 
wide and patient visage, topped by a 
huge shock of white hair. When he 
spoke of the widgeon pair, he tilted back 
in his chair and gazed out the window 
at the sky. His job is protecting the ducks 
from illicit shooting, and you can see 
that he really thinks of his job as one 
concerned with the prevention of murder. 

Worcester talks about the intelligence 
of ducks. Of how they play around 
Lake Merritt until the precise date in 
February on which the shooting season 
expires, and then begin to leave for a lit- 
tle fun in other areas before starting 
back to their summer home in the Arctic. 
The visitor at Lake Merritt can see for 
himself that ducks which you couldn’t 
ordinarily get within half a mile of walk 
around within fifteen feet of you, and 
calmly hike aside to let your car proceed, 
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with perfect confidence in the good “i 
tentions of man, and even man’s roaring — 
machines. They play around the row: 
boats filled with afternooning sailors 
from the very same ships they passed — 
over when they arrived last fall. And 
in the evening they waddle around the 
Lake Merritt Hotel with heads cocked 
first to one side and then the other, con- 3 
templating the naval officers dancing with — 
their ladies to music which drifts softly a 
over the lake. * 

These ducks are canvasbacks, mal- 
lards, teal, widgeon, pintail, shovelbill, 
scaup, bufflehead, ruddy and goldeneye. — 
Few of them would permit such close 
association with man anywhere else, or 
under any other conditions. — 

Since some of the birds are fresh= | 
water denizens, the city of Oakland has 
supplied fresh- water cement drinking 
basins for them. These basins are very 
popular with the river ducks, such as the — 
pintail and the baldpate, but are rarely 
visited by the canvasback and other sea 
ducks. 

Some of the birds who’ve econ: ine) 
jured or incapacitated in some way rere 
main at the lake and breed there. A few 
weeks before this was written a mother _ 
wild duck, a canvasback at that, with 
thirteen fluffy youngsters, was seen calm- 
ly marshaling her brood across one of 
the busiest intersections in Oakland, a 
few blocks from the lake. The traffic 
policeman gave her the right of way 
and the Oakland Tribune was lucky 
enough to get a good picture of the lit- 
tle family which, with a good yarn D 
its reporters, was featured in the nex 
day’s editions to the delight of a city. 
more than 500,000 people. Yes, the duck 
at Lake Merritt are news. ‘ 

They’re news to the people of Oak- 
land and a constant concern of the fed 
eral goverment, which calls for frequent 

(Continued on page 41) 
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MARKED FOR LIFE 


Because of the size and accessibility of Lake 
Merritt, it has become an important bird- 
banding station for the Biological Survey. The 
bands are examined year after year; some have 
been sent back by duck hunters all the way 
from Alaska to British Honduras. Below, a 
pintail gets his identification card; at the left, 
the banded bird goes on his way. 
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ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 
WITH THE 

TUNA FLEET 


By CHARLES SHELTON 


With photographs by the author 
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DOwN in the southwest corner of the United States, at San 
Diego harbor, is based America’s most unique fishing fleet, a flotilla 
of eighty tuna clippers. Day in and day out, in fair weather and 
foul, they roam the Pacific shores from the Mexican border south 
to the equator in search of their salt-water harvest. 

Except for ocean steamers and freighters, few ships wander as 
far a-sea as do the tuna clippers, who, on a single trip, may cover 
ten thousand miles of ocean to obtain a pay load. Yet tuna boats, 
for all their high-seas duty, are little more than over-grown tug- 
boats. The San Marcos, for instance—a typical clipper—is only 
148 feet long, which is little enough keel for a craft that must sail 
the treacherous Gulf of Tehuantepec or face the howling chubasco 
tornadoes that come ripping off the jungle coast of southern 
Mexico. 

Manuel, the skipper of the San Marcos, can tell of a storm off 
Acapulco that cost him two fishermen. 

“We were lucky it was no worse,” he says. ““We were caught out 
there with a full load. Then the rudder broke. While we were 
trying to get a spar over the stern, two of the boys got swept away. 
We could do nothing about it. Half our catch, too, was spoiled by 
the pounding.” 

The San Marcos, like the majority of the tuna boats, is manned 
by Portugese, which means garlic and red wine with each meal, 
including breakfast. The ship carries a crew of sixteen, and can 
store two hundred tons of fish and ninety tons of ice in the hold. 
She plugs along at a cruising speed of ten knots, and can go to 
Panama and back on one fueling. Small as she is, the San Marcos 
is outfitted as a home for her men, who spend an average of six 
weeks at sea for every one in San Diego. Luck, good or bad, deter- 
mines the length of each trip. Once the hold was filled in two 
weeks. That meant a good pay check for the fishermen, who work 
on a share basis. And once the Sam Marcos poked her way around 
the shores of Central America for eighty-seven days before she 
turned home. That wasn’t so good. 


THE END 


The tuna are packed in 
and brought up from 
hold in buckets from wi 
they are dumped on a 


- veyor trough that car 


them to the cannery, 


PULLING ’EM IN 


he fishermen, each with a nine-foot bamboo pole 
and baited line, stand in metal racks which hang 
over the port side of the boat. The water is 
churned white by the milling tuna that strike at 
the squids and at the bait tossed out on the water 
by the chummer. When the tuna are bigger than 
one man can handle—forty pounds or more—two 
or three men team up, their poles attached t 

single squid. 
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Every month of the year finds the lit- 
tle vagabonds of the Pacific turning south 
from San Diego to search for schools of 
tunny. Each voyage the skipper must 
outguess the elusive fish. They may be 
near Gorda Banks at Cape San Lucas 
off the tip of Lower California, or they 
may be down in the Gulf of Nicoya off 
Costa Rica, or they may be close into 
the shores of the Galapagos Islands down 
on the equator. Or a dozen other places. 
On the last trip the boat may have run 
across a big school down at Cocos Island, 
but the chance of finding tuna there on 
the next trip is no better than the chance 
of running across them up in the Gulf 
of California, two thousand miles north 
of Cocos. Because of the lottery-like as- 
pects of tuna fishing, each boat goes its 
own way, avoiding company just as a 
desert prospector would. 

Before going to the fishing grounds, 
the boat picks up a thousand or so scoop- 
fuls of live bait that will be used to 
attract the voracious tuna to the boat. 
Rafts of these little fingerlings, glowing 
phosphorescently like a huge dim under- 
water searchlight, can be seen at night 
in the estuaries along the Mexican and 
Central American coastline. After en- 
circling the luminous community of fin- 
gerlings with a purse net, the fishermen 
draw their captives over to the boat and 
there transfer them to the bait tanks. 

Then the clipper heads out to sea seek- 
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ing tuna. The skipper delimits the search 
by picking out an area about the size of 
New Jersey, for instance, where he 
guesses fish might be found. Then the 
ship cruises back and forth until she 
runs into fish or out of fuel. It’s like 
looking for a needle in a haystack, ex- 
cept in this case the needle moves: 

The lookout up in the crow’s nest keeps 
his binoculars traveling across the rim 
of the horizon. Day after day he may 
scan the whitecaps for tuna signs. Tuna 
themselves are seldom seen until they 
are alongside the boat. The company 
they keep, however, betrays them. Tuna 
usually accompany roving bands of por- 
poises, which in turn follow shoals of 
small food fish. The watcher up on the 
mast depends on porpoises and sea birds 
to indicate the presence of tuna. The 
jumping porpoises, flashing out of the 
water, and the white wings of the wheel- 
ing, diving birds can be seen as far as 
the ocean carries. 

As the boat draws alongside a likely 
looking convention of birds and por- 
poises, the chummer, whose job it is to 
lure the tuna close to the boat, heaves 
some bait far out into the commotion. 
If he descries the dark blue fins of tuna 
cutting toward his sacrificial offerings, 
he continues the shower, dropping each 
succeeding netful of bait closer to the 
boat, which has now cut its Diesels to 
quarter speed. 


© Automobile Club of Southern Calif 


Heavy seas sometimes roll over the 
racks waist high, and the men must 
hang on as best they can. Fishermen 
take only a few seconds to each fish, 
hauling in as many as ten a minute 
when a school is running well. 


The fishermen clamber over the bul- 
warks into metal racks hanging over the 
port side of the boat. They check their 
gear. Each has a nine-foot bamboo pole. 
A cord and wire leader hangs half the 
length of the pole. To the end of the 
leader is attached the lure, a barbless 
hook about the size of a bent forefinger. 
This is embellished with white rooster 
hackles and cathide, the latter to protect 
the feathers from the needle-sharp teeth 
of the tuna. 

As the voracious tuna surge in toward 
the racks, the lures are lowered until 


they trail along the top of the water. 


Suddenly, as if by signal, the battle is 


on. Three or four poles arch upward 


and three or four tuna go sailing over- 
head into the gunwales. Other fishermen 
down the line grapple with antagonists. 
As each fish is in midair, the angler 
slackens on the line, permitting the 
wildly thrashing tuna to shake the barb- 
less hook from its mouth. Then the 


fisherman has the lure back in the water _ 
ready for another victim before tuna 


number one hits the floor boards. As 
fast as they can swing the burdened 
poles over their heads, the men lift the 
hunger-excited fish from the water. 


In a minute’s time the deck is covered 
with a ton of flopping, blood-spattered 


fish. The mad scenej—tuna flying in, 
bait flying out, men shouting, and waves 
(Continued on page 41) 
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ss a peak, appearing to thrust it 
der bodily so it disappeared in the 
wushing sweep of storm clouds. 
ometimes through a rift a bright 
lvery gleam would flash out from 
ie icy slopes of one of the Sikang 
ps, though the outlines of the peaks 
emselves were invisible. Soon the 
im hid itself from view above the 
yper stratum. The bright colors 
ded out. The celestial show was 
yer. ) 

All the while I stood there one of 
ie lamas walked around the Gold- 
1 Hall in the clockwise direction 
rescribed for Tibetans who wish to 
4in merit. His hands were tucked 
to long sleeves which trembled 
ightly as he fingered his rosary. 
iecasionally he would pause to look 
ut at the changing sea of clouds, and 
ie hard, set lines of his face would 
lax and soften; but most of the 
me he kept his eyes rigidly fixed on 
1e stones ahead of him, and moved 
is lips in silent prayer. 

Before noon the thick mists, so 
ld and damp, closed in once more 
yr several hours, lifting again 
bout three. The monks at the Gold- 
1 Summit told me that even if it 
eared entirely, conditions were not 
ght for the famous “Buddha’s 
lory,’ so I walked out along the 
mmmit to the Peak of Ten Thou- 
und Buddhas. This, being so iso- 
ted, presented an almost perfect 
iew in all directions, unobstructed 
y buildings, 

I seated myself beside a rusty iron 
nage, in what had been a small 
mple, now quite open to the sky. 
's walls and roof tiles had been long 
nce ripped away by the gales which 


> often sweep up the steep face of. 


1@ precipice. In such a location the 
oof tiles must be of iron; otherwise 
1ey would too easily blow away. 
Voe betide the priest or pilgrim 
tho strolls too near a mountaintop 
smple in a high wind! On the other 
de of the picture; they have often 
arved as effective missiles to repel 
andits. 

I paid little attention as a friendly 
id monk began to babble about the 
iperior points of this peak as op- 
osed to the Golden Terrace. The 
iew was one to discourage conver- 
ution. Though the clouds often 
uifted and altered color, they re- 
1ained on the same level, presenting 
flat surface with an occasional peak 
irusting through it, like a dark reef 
oming up among whitecaps. Now 
nd then a wavelike streamer would 
ome licking up Omei’s steep sides 
nd curl back on itself as it met the 
‘inds which swept across the top. 
Once more the mists closed over 
rom the west, so, after thanking the 
id man for his kindness and prom- 
ing to come again, I started back. 
s I passed the Golden Hall the 
iouds once more cleared away, re- 
ealing blue sky, so I climbed the 
‘trace hoping for a view. The 
ouds over the plain to the east 
ere lifting to fill the blue void 
bove, and directly in front of me 
1ey formed a curtain of mist in 
hich I saw a large silvery aureole 
uintly tinted with the rainbow col- 
rs. I moved forward to see better 
ntil I was standing at the edge of 
1@ precipice. Just then the sun shone 


TEMPLES IN THE CLOUDS 
(Continued from page 10) 


through, throwing the shadow of 
my head and shoulders, enclosed in a 
rainbow-tinted halo, within the aure- 
ole I had first seen. Both glowed 
brighter than the mist itself, as 
though lit by an inner radiance. All 
this faded for a moment as clouds 
obscured the sun, disappeared entire- 
ly, then reappeared brighter than be- 
fore. It was the Buddha’s Glory! 

I felt strangely fascinated by the 
dark image which remained constant 
as the mists swirled by, and fas- 
cinated by the brightness of the glory 
around it. ‘“There’s a perfectly good 
scientific explanation for this,” I told 
myself, but at the same time I ex- 
perienced something of the pilgrim’s 
mystic thrill at the sight. It was not 
difficult to see why so many people 
had felt an emutional appeal which 
prompted them to throw themselves 
into the arms of the shadow Buddha, 
to find there release from a wearying 
world of pain and illusion. 

I suddenly realized, too, that there 
was an especial reason for the phan- 
tom’s deadly allure. This was the 
fact that the glory would apparently 
have an individual call for each pil- 
grim. A thick post beside me cast 
no visible shadow until I stood di- 
rectly behind it, and even then it was 
indistinct. By inference, each pil- 
grim unable to see the shadow image 
and aura of his neighbor, would feel 
himself singled out by Heaven’s fa- 
vor and would respond accordingly. 

So many pilgrims had cast away 
their lives in recent years that the 
provincial authorities recently felt 
compelled to erect a fence along the 
edge of the platform, with a warn- 
ing sign which I roughly translated 
as follows: “This is Contemplate-the- 
Glory Precipice. That Buddha which 
you see is not a real Buddha but a 
trap of the devil and the evil spirits 


of the dead. Below are tigers, 
wolves, and emptiness; so do not 
give your life in vain.” Even this 


appeal has not been able to prevent 
some of the more superstitious pil- 
grims from hurling themselves to a 
terrible death on the rocks so far 
below. 

The second morning I woke early 
and walked over to the Peak of Ten 
Thousand Buddhas, hoping to see the 
Sikang Mountains, but a pall of dense 
fog hid everything. I felt extremely 
disappointed. By rights, 1 suppose I 
should have been satisfied with the 
spectacular displays of the previous 
day, but I was not. Probably the 
depression was only a natural reac- 
tion after the sense of emotional up- 
lift which I had experienced. 

I was ambling dejectedly back 
toward the Temple of the Sleeping 
Cloud and breakfast when suddenly 
the fog bank lifted. Surging upward, 
it disclosed the long serrate range of 
Tibetan mountains, with Minya 
Gonka, 25,000 feet high, towering 
above the rest. Each peak, with sil- 
ver glaciers gleaming, was sharply 
etched against the deep blue of the 
sky. It was.a magnificent sight. 

The early ‘Chinese mountain cult is 
said to have taught that the nearer 
one could get to Heaven, the freer 
one would feel from the cares and 
pains of the world. Superficially this 
may sound like good philosophy, but 
it had been my experience on some 


of China’s other sacred peaks, chosen 
for their height above the surround- 
ing country, that my gaze was always 
attracted down toward the plain be- 
low, making me all the more con- 
scious of the world, and its pettiness 
and trivialities. Though one might 
temporarily feel a certain god-like 
sense of superiority, one must inevit- 
ably be reminded of earthly attach- 
ments. On Omei, my reactions were 
far different. When I was not only 
poised above the world and sep- 
arated from it by clouds, but could 
also see, far off and still higher, icy 
peaks of incredible grandeur, I could 
not but feel like Bunyan’s Christian 
in sight of the Celestial City, filled 
with a sense of personal insignifi- 
cance and divine aspirations. No 
wonder Omei is a holy mountain! 

After a time, as though the sight 
were too sublime for mortal eyes to 
feast on long, the outlines dimmed 
and the vision faded. Once more we 
shivered in a world of fog. 

The third day on the summit when 
the bell sounded, I went to the win- 
dow but could see nothing clearly. 
Everything was concealed behind a 
white curtain; not the eternal mist 
this time, but swirling snow, driven 
on by great gusts of wind. I had 
been looking forward to a snow- 
storm, hoping the atmosphere would 
clear enough after it passed to per- 
mit another view of the Sikang 
peaks. But the carrier came in to 
say that it had settled down for a 
blizzard and there was no use of 
staying there longer to risk getting 
snowed up for the winter. 

We had barely started down when 
the driving snow gave way to a chill 
mist, through which the pine trees 
gleamed still whiter. Apparently it 
had rained during the night, then 
frozen, covering the trees in a 
sheath of ice on which the snow had 
later fallen. Luckily some woodcut- 
ters had passed over the trail an hour 
or so before, so it was well marked. 

A thousand feet below the summit 
we walked out of the mists. The low 
clouds, which had obscured all de- 
tails of the landscape as we climbed, 
had now risen, revealing a vast map 
of foothills, of further mountains in 
the same (Kun Lung) range, and of 
the plain as far as Kiating where we 
could see the junction of the T’ung, 
Ya and Min Rivers. Most of the 
other hills were only lightly pow- 
dered with snow which gradually 
melted off as the day wore on, and 


a few hundred feet below us the 
paths were already clear, though the 
trees were still stippled with white. 
The lower slopes formed a rich car- 
pet of fall colors, the dominant deep 
red contrasting with the darker hue 
of pine branches and the bare brown 
rocks. The flooded plain far below 
us, chopped up by the irregular paths 
that wandered between the rice pad- 
dies, looked like a mirror fractured 
into thousands of pieces, each frag- 
ment reflecting the silver of the 
clouds overhead. I looked in vain for 
the Sikang peaks, as the haze was 
thicker to the west, though many in- 
tervening hills that had been totally 
hidden for days were now sharply 
defined. 

After supper that night in the 
Temple of a Myriad Years, I was 
reading quietly at my table when I 
heard from the adjoining room the 
deep bass voices of the three Tibet- 
ans. 

“Om mani Padme hum, Om mani 
Padme hum!” First one repeated the 
invocation, then another took it up, 
then all three mumbled it together 


in their monotonous bass. It was a 
singularly soothing and hypnotic 
sound. 


Suddenly from the main hall the 
musical note of a gong rang out, 


and a Buddhist chant in quavering ~ 


falsetto rose in competition with the 
dull drone of the lamas. The Tibet- 
ans cut short their prayer, and one 
of them came in to invite me to see 
the ceremony. He seemed anxious 
that my impression of Buddhism 
should not remain colored by the 
scenes at the shrines of the Ele- 
phant’s Bath. 

In front of a huge gilded statue 
of P’u-hsien stood an iron bracket 
holding seventy cups of oil, each 
with a flaming wick. The tiny lights 
twinkled and cast bright glints on 
the smooth forehead of the elephant 
and the proud, peaceful face of the 
Bodhisattva. The three lamas strode 
solemnly around the image, clicking 
their rosaries and whispering Tibetan 
prayers. Five Chinese monks in 
robes of shimmering silk prostrated 
themselves in turn before the great 
image. 

Above the sharp tinkle of the hand- 
bells, above the steady clacking of 
the wooden ‘fish, above the deep 


throbs of the drum, rose the clear 
words of the chant: : 

“Namo A-mi-t’o Fu; Namo P’u- 
hsien p’u-sa!” 
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THE CLUB’S LATEST PUBLICATION 


Athene Palace, the winter publication 
of the National Travel Club, became an 
instant hit as soon as it was issued for 
the general public. Lewis Gannett in the 
New York Herald Tribune called it “one 
of the most entertaining and stimulating 
books to come out of the European 
crisis.” Reviewers throughout the coun- 
try have been equally enthusiastic, and 
Athene Palace is now a best seller. 

There are still a few copies of the Na- 
tional Travel Club edition of Athene 
Palace along with the special map of 
Central Europe issued exclusively for our 
members. Those who are interested in 
securing a copy may do so as long as the 
supply lasts by writing directly to the 
secretary. 


COMING EVENTS 


Lent and taxes combine in March to 
make it a quiet month for the most part, 
but winter sports continue in the North, 
spring comes to the South, and Sports- 
men’s Shows are a portent of summer fun. 


NORTH 


The Dominion Curling Championships 
will be held in Quebec March 1 to 7; the 
Toronto Skating Club Carnival March 9 
to 13; and the Royal Caledonian Curling 
Trophy in Montreal March 13 to 21. 
There are two big ski races at Lake 
Placid, the Wilderness race under the 
sponsorship of the Adirondack Mountain 
Club on March 21 and 22, and the State 
Downhill Championship March 29. In 
New York City, the opera season closes 
March 14 and the Flower Show opens the 
following Monday. The International 
Salon of Photography at the American 
Museum of Natural History will be held 
until the 22. Intercollegiate AAAA Cham- 
pionships take place in Madison Square 
Garden March 7, and the American Toy 
Fair will draw its share of fans March 9 
to 21. The Sportsmen and Boat Show 
closes March 1 in New York, but opens 
the following day in Philadelphia, and 
goes on to Detroit for March 7 to 15 and 
Indianapolis March 21 to 29. 


EAST 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines and Tryon 
stick to their horses and golf, with the 
Horse Show scheduled for March 13 at 
Southern Pines, steeple chasing there the 
following day as well as at Pinehurst, a 
gymkhana at Pinehurst March 21 and 28, 
and the 40th United North and South 
Open Golf Championship at Pinehurst 
March 24 to 26. 


SOUTH 


The gardens of Charleston reach the 
height of their beauty in March; the 
New Orleans Spring Fiesta will be held 
March 9 to 29, and the Natchez Pilgrim- 
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ages from March 1 to April 7. One of 
the most popular pilgrimage routes is by 
Mississippi steamer from Cincinnati for 
a fifteen-day cruise, with two full days in 
Natchez. While they are shooting it out 
in Tampa at the National Midwinter Pis- 
tol Tournament March 8 to 14, Miami is 
playing off that $5000. four-ball golf 
match, and St. Petersburg is practising 
up for the National Small-Bore Rifle 
Championship March 1] to 15. The Fes- 
tival of States, St. Pete’s big farewell 
party to her winter visitors, will be held 
from March 31 to April 7. Among her 
winter visitors the last week in March 


will be the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
WEST 


Arizona is now competing with Calli- 
fornia in the citrus industry, and will 
hold its big Citrus Show March 8 in 
Phoenix.; The National Orange Show 
will be held in San Bernardino March 19 
to 29. California Ski Association State 
Championships will be held in the Sugar 
Bowl March 7 and 8, while the Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiate Four-Way Ski 
Championships will be held on Mt. 
Ranier March 20 to 22 simultaneously 
with the Spring Flower and Garden Show 
at the foot of the mountain in Seattle. 
Sull further north, the Empress Winter 
Golf Tournament is scheduled for March 
9 to 14 in Victoria, where they play golf 
all the year around. 

Palm Sunday on March 29 inaugurates 
a series of religious festivals in the 
Spanish-American towns in the South- 
west, as well as in Mexico. At Tzintzunt- 
zan, Iztalapa, and Querétaro, where 
Maximilian met his death, these festivals 
are especially colorful. 


TRAVEL IN WARTIME 


Further comment on travel and sports. 


in wartime comes from two government 
officials. 

John B. Kelly, Director of physical fit- 
ness program of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense announced January 21 “When Eng- 
land entered the war they immediately 
curtailed all sports activity. Later they 
found this was a mistake, as the morale 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 

forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 

the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 

: movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 

Ae ay to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 

))) the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


of the people at home suffered. In the 
light of that experience, we do not want 
to make the same mistake. Some sports 


activities are essential in the schools and ~ 
Army camps, while sports spectacles are — 


necessary for relaxation for the general 
public.” 


Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, — 
likewise recommends travel and vacations — 


as necessary part of war effort when he 
said recently “The Department of In- 


terior plans to continue operation of Na-~ — 


tional Park areas for visitors. So far as 


2 


consistent with troop and material move- — 


ments I feel strongly that civilian travel _ 
for purposes of relaxation as health and 
morale measures should, be continued. — 
United States should profit by experi- — 


ence of her allies who learned early in 
the war that too long hours at high- 


pressure work resulted in decreased pro-— 


duction.” 

Records kept by the United States 
Travel Bureau of the situation within 
Germany show the importance placed 
upon the recreational program of the 
Reich. These reports show that Ger- 
many has consistently encouraged recrea- 
tional travel even to the extent of open- 
ing new tourist areas during the summer 
and fall of 1941. Paid vacations for from 
three weeks to a month are encouraged 
by the Berlin government, the reports 
state. 

In fostering wartime recreation to re- 
lieve the strain upon the 130,000,000 men, 
women and children of this country act- 
ing in unison to rid the world of Hitler- 
ism, Secretary Ickes reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple of his Travel Bureau’s slogan: 
“Travel Strengthens America—it builds 
the Nation’s health, wealth, and unity.” 


SAN FRANCISCO TODAY 


“San Francisco in wartime is even more 
interesting and exciting than it was be- 
fore,” say tourists interviewed by Cali- 
fornians Inc. at hotels, night clubs, and 
at numerous points of interest which are 
always crowded. 

Every day, according to John Cuddy, 
managing director of the tourist promo- 


tion group, visitors throng the top of 


Telegraph Hill and other vantage points 
about the city, to watch the living story 
of America at war as it unfolds along the 
Embarcadero and on the Bay of San 
Francisco and through the Golden Gate. 

“Against the stern realities of this back- 
ground, which is the background of all 
America now,” said Cuddy, “San Fran- 
cisco, separated by 5500 miles of ocean 
from Japan, is as hospitable and fasci- 
nating as ever. Its romantic life goes on, 


with visitors from everywhere enjoying — 
its world-famous hotels, night clubs, res- _ 


taurants, foreign colonies, and shops— 


as well as its current season of the opera , 
and the symphony.” a 


Neff, Jr., who worked with 
during his experiments and 
ed the patents from him. Neff 
‘the acumen to place melaino- 
on the market, advertising 
in the magazines of that day. 
ngenheims’ and Root’s and other 
ios soon came upon a brilliant idea 
opularizing paper photographic 
raits. This was the fashion of 
cartes de visite, which had 
-vignetted head and shoulder 
ographs mounted on a piece of 
board the size of a visiting card. 
Instead of leaving a visiting card 
en my lady went to call upon a 
, she left a carte de visite with 
“portrait on the front and the 
1e and address of the photog- 
‘rapher on the back. 


‘t the outbreak of the Civil War, 
length figures were being sub- 
stituted for head and shoulder effects ; 
artificial backdrops were being atided 
‘to give the carte de visite greater 
pomp. _Two things happened as a re- 
‘sult of this fad: every home had to 
purchase an album in order to pre- 
serve the cards left by their many 
friends, and, as the fashions changed 
and crinolines and hoop-skirts came 
into style, the ladies began to be dis- 
satisfied with having themselves re- 
duced to the size of a visiting-card 
photograph. Somehow the full figure 
made the face look too tiny, and, if 
they got just the head, the glory of 
‘the crinoline skirt would not be made 
‘sufficiently known to the world. 

From this dilemma grew bigger 
‘and better photograph albums, a 
Sprohtgble sideline for the photog- 
Le and cabinet-size pictures 

ich an enterprising English pho- 
tographer named Window hit upon 
in order to satisfy madame’s ego and 
vanity. Window’s larger size card 
photograph swept the country; it was 
a boon to everybody, and after 1866, 
the time of its introduction, the pho- 
tographers got better prices, the pa- 
per and card people sold more of 
their materials, and the album mak- 
ers brought out more ornate albums, 
many with alternate pages of hand- 
colored floral design. The cabinet 
photograph reigned supreme till the 
turn of this century. 


_ Probably the greatest of the pho- 
tographic products for home amuse- 
ment, just as the movie is today the 
chief source of outside-the-home en- 
tertainment for the public, was the 
-three-dimensional or stereoscopic pic- 
tures of the nineteenth century. Al- 
though these pictures were first in- 
troduced in America during the last 
years of the daguerreotype period 
both as stereoscopic pictures on sil- 
fer and on glass, it was not until the 
uction of paper pictures that they 
ly rivaled the portrait in sales. 
kinds of stereoscopes were per- 
cted for looking at these three- 
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e, because it was he who in- 
| the hand contraption. It was 
52 that the Langenheims opened 


called melainotype, then — 
nd finally tintype. It was 


ensional pictures, ranging from’ 


: AMERICA’S FIRST MUSEUM Or PHOTOGRAPHY 


f (Continued from page 19) 


chen which they glorified with the 


name of “Stereoscopic Cosmorama.” 


By moving from one machine to an- 
other, around a large room which 
contained a number of stereopticons 
with three dozen picture views in 
each, the spectator could take himself 
on ‘a nice travelogue around the 
world. 

There were graphascopes, fitted 
with a large single lens, for viewing 
regular photographs, in addition to 
the binocular lenses for viewing ste- 
reographs. There were collapsible 
table stereoscopes holding beautiful 
colored pictures which, by reflected 
light, turned into regular monochrome 
pictures, and the risqué stereographs 
of the Gay Nineties, made by the 
famous William H. Rau of Philadel- 
phia, the first set of such naughty 
pictures known to have been made in 
this country. 

Photographs began to get more 
elaborate, and were taken on japanned 
iron, satin, silk, porcelain, opal glass 
and tissue paper. Then, when the 
Root Gallery broke with the past, in 
which the usual props of every por- 
trait were a table and a book, with 
an occasional curtain thrown in as 
extra decoration, and advertised that 
they would make portraits finished in 
oil, pastel, water color, crayon and 
India ink, the painters of the day be- 
came indignant, particularly because 
the photographers charged only half 
as much as the artists. 


However, in 1898 the feud between 
painters and photographers relaxed 
sufficiently for the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts to give the 
first exhibition of photographs in a 
major art museum in this country. 
The prints, stored for many years at 
Memorial Hall, are now on exhibit at 
the Museum of Photography; they 
include a candlelight study by Alfred 
Holden, one of the first pictures ever 
made with a candle as the only source 
of illumination—the exposure lasted 
two minutes; a portrait of a young 
girl by ‘Clayton Stone Harris, in 
which the subject is illuminated ex- 
clusively with low-position modern 
lighting, a striking picture of the head 
of a Percheron mare by Schreiber, 
an animal photographer of Philadel- 
phia who became the most famous 
animal photographer in the country, 
and a picture of an old man, a carbon, 
by Elias Goldensky. 

The judges were William Chase, 
painter, Robert! Vonnoh, painter, 
Alice. Stevens, illustrator, and two 


_photographers—Alfred Stieglitz and 


Robert Redfield. There were no 
prizes; it was considered sufficient 
honor to be accepted for the exhibi- 
tion and given a certificate, for the 
idea of the show was to encourage 
fine work by a large number of peo- 
ple rather than make an award to a 
few outstanding men. 

During this advance in portrait 
photography, of course other lines in 
camera work were also being pursued. 
There was. aerial photography, for 
instance, in which a :pioneer was J. 
W. Black, of Boston, who took the 
first American picture from an an- 
chored balloon in 1860. He used the 
collodion wet-plate process in making 
the negative, a slow process which 
did not permit taking pictures from 


a moving free balloon. It was not 
until 1893 that a successful picture 
was obtained from a free balloon; 
that was accomplished by William 
N. Jennings, who went up with Sam- 
uel A. King, the same aeronaut who 
had taken Black up over Boston. 
Jennings, who went up over Phila- 
delphia, used an orthochromatic dry 
plate which was made by John Car- 
butt, with a yellow filter for cutting 
aerial haze. 

In the lantern slide room of the 
museum may (be seen the various 
steps in the evolution of the method 
of projecting motion pictures, begin- 
ning with the moving-picture slides 
of the ’60’s and ’70’s. The most simple 
form, the slip slide, produced only 
a horizontal motion of one or two 
figures across the screen; the lever 
slide produced a semi-vertical or a 
rocking motion, and the rotating slide 
gave revolving effects. Some of the 
movable slides are of the water mill, 
the rising moon, and the snowstorm. 
The most significant of all is the 
Dancing Skeleton slide, which Caspar 
W. Briggs invented in 1876, and 
which introduced the use of the basic 
idea of modern motion film projec- 
tion. Especially fine were the lantern 


slides which Briggs used for his lec- 
tures on American cities in 1882-1883 ; 
he employed artists to make original 
drawings for them, and they have a 
charm of their own. 

Color photography came later, be- 
ginning with the early Ives Krom- 
scop, continuing through Lumiére’s 
Autochrome and finding its fullest 
expression in modern color photo- 
graphs on paper and on Kodachrome, 
color photography that is used for 
portraits and landscapes as well. 

Thus photography developed ‘from 
the portrait of a man with his head 
in the studio-clamps to the high-speed 
photographs, exposure time less than 
1/50,000 of a second, made by Dr. 
Harold E. Edgerton, of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Thus 
the history of photography includes 
a novelty like a micro-photograph, on 
a glass microscope slide, smaller in 
size than the head of a pin but con- 
taining the composite photograph of 
the heads of two hundred kings and 
queens of England, and pictures of 
modern dancers which have in their 
erace and flow all the beauty of a 
work of art. All these phases of pho- 
tography are amply illustrated at the 
Museum in Philadelphia. 


COFFEE GOES TO WAR 
(Continued from page 31) 


after being pruned to prevent them 
from growing too large, they are 
planted in the fazendas (plantations). 

The color of their leaves is a re- 
freshing green. Then suddenly, one 
morning, the plantation looks like a 
gigantic white lake. Overnight mil- 
lions of snow-white blossoms have 
opened simultaneously. This sight is 
so beautiful that it explains why 
coffee was formerly considered an 
ornamental shrub and grown as a 
flowering plant in private gardens. 
However, the coffee farmer of today 
is immune to esthetic considerations. 
He prays for good weather and a 
good harvest, but he also fears them 
because a rich crop means poor 
prices. With world consumption 
even more unsatisfactory since the 
outbreak of the war, the fazendeiros 
often find it more profitable to plow 
their crops under than to harvest 
them, and to give their attention to 
other agricultural products. From 
the viewpoint of hemisphere econom- 
ics the picture now becomes confus- 
ing. Many fazendeiros, discovering 
that farmers in the United States 
have had to plow under their cotton 
crops, have turned to raising cotton. 

But there are still enough coffee 
plantations left in Brazil—more than 
enough—and if frost does not kill 
the blossoms, they shed their petals 
and form the cherry-colored fruit. In 
many districts the trees are sur- 
rounded by ten-inch mounds to pre- 
vent fallen berries from being blown 
away. Cloths are spread on the 
ground under the trees; then the 
colonos (field workers) strip the 
branches and drop the berries on the 
cloths. A young tree yields half a 
pound of berries; when the tree is 
six or seven years old and has 
reached its full strength, it produces 
about eight pounds. The pickers are 
followed by other workers, mostly 


women, who clean the pile of berries 
of twigs and leaves. This task is 
usually performed by hand. The 
women toss the berries high into the 
air and catch them again on wire- 
mesh sieves. 

At this stage, the beste are still 
unpalatable; they are not yet “beans” 
but a pulplike, sweetish fruit covered 
with alight, tough skin. Within the 
pulp there is a resistant parchment 
covering, under which lies the deli- 
cate “silver skin” and. the berry it- 
self. All these protective coverings 
have to be removed. The silver skin 
clings to the berry particularly tena- 
ciously through most of the various 
preparation processes. Though today 
machinery replaces slow manual la- 
bor, the curing of the beans is still a 
long, costly undertaking. 

Curing means that the fruits are 
subjected either to the dry or the wet 
process. In the dry process they are 
fomented without water, then dried 
and hulled; in the wet process they 
are pulped, fomented, washed, dried 
and hulled. The flavor, which alone 
decides whether or not the coffee is 
of good quality, depends to a large 
extent on the speed at which fomen- 
tation takes place. 

Even then the coffee beans are not 
marketable. Washed, their outer 
skin and the pulp removed, they are 
spread over drying grounds where 
they remain for ten days. But the 
parchment still clings to them. It has 
to be separated, which is done be- 
tween a revolving cylinder and an 
outer woven-wire mesh covering 
which rubs the parchment off. Then 
the beans are polished and graded, a 
simple, automatic process. Finally, 
they are ready for the market, 
shipped from the interior in trucks 
or over the coffee railroad to the 
port, filled in bags of 132 pounds, 
stowed in ships and carried away. 
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a minute’s work; while the admitted 
loss from the fires that resulted came 
to $400,000,000. And all this because 
of a relatively slight shifting of the 
earth (about twenty-five feet hori- 
zontally and a few inches up and 
down) along the great San Andreas 
fault line which runs for several hun- 
dred miles along the Pacific coast in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

As part of what geologists call “the 
circum-Pacific ring of instability” 
(which includes Japan and South 
America) California has had its full 
share of earthquakes. On the other 
side of the continent, the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, was tom 
to pieces in a 30-second quake in 
1886, with the loss of forty-one lives 
and over five million dollars in prop- 
erty. 

But North America, with an esti- 
mated serious earthquake only once 
in every twenty-five years, is an am- 
ateur compared with its great neigh- 
bor south of the Rio Grande. Peru, 
homeland of the Incas, has been rav- 
aged by earthquakes for three cen- 
turies; in 1630, 1637 and 1746 the 
proud city of Lima was reduced to 
a shambles in less time that it would 
take to light a few candles in the 
stately cathedral that also crumbled 
to the earth. In 1868 another shock 
demonstrated what could be done by 
what are ‘mistakenly called tidal 
waves, correctly known as tsunamis. 
Following the quake an enormous sea- 
wave rolled inland along the Peruvian 
coast, carrying, along with other 
wreckage, the U. S. gunboat Wateree, 
which it deposited three miles from 
its anchorage. Twenty-four ‘hours 
later. this tsunami had crossed the 
Pacific and struck with terrible force 
along the Japanese coast. 


The most recent Peruvian earth- 
quake, that of May 24, 1940, despite 
the damage it caused, was a poor af- 
fair compared with what happened 
in near-by Chile on the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1939. Here, indeed, was one of 
the greatest disasters on record, a 
veritable Armageddon challenging 
comparison with the historic Lisbon 
earthquake in 1755, the shocks at As- 
sam, India, in 1897, the Japanese dis- 
aster of 1923, and the terrible visita- 
tion in Turkey in December, 1939. 
From Valparaiso in the north to 
Puerto Montt in the south—an area 
of 300,000 square miles—the good 
earth of Chile was rocked to its 
foundations. The towns of Chillan, 
Parral, San Carlos and dozens of vil- 
lages ‘were completely destroyed; 
Talca and Concepcion suffered huge 
damages, and even in Valparaiso the 
towers of the cathedral swayed like 
cornstalks in a ‘hurricane. When it 
became possible to add up all the 
losses of this earthquake—whose im- 
pact caused the seismograph needle 
in far-off Fordham, New York, to 
swing through an arc of eight inches 
—the figures gave: 30,000 known 
dead, 50,000 injured, 100,000 home- 
less, and a minimum property dam- 
age of over $7,000,000. This particu- 
lar natural blitzkrieg began at 11:35 
p.M. and ended about 11:38: three 
minutes, not counting the numerous 
minor after-shocks. According to the 


so-called “modified Mercalli scale,” 
which grades these catastrophes from 
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1 (very mild) to 12 (absolute de- 
struction), this Chilean earthquake 
rates an 11 plus, one of the very few 
on record to be given that mark. 


Turkey, right in the path of the 
great earthquake belt reaching from 
the Caribbeans across the Atlantic 
and through Central Asia, recently 
had a terrible shake-down compared 
with which the invasion of a dozen 
mechanized armies is mere child’s 
play. Within the space of five hours 
in the early morning of December 27, 
1939, upwards of fifteen towns and 
ninety villages throughout Anatolia 
were razed to the ground by seven 
formidable shocks, one of which act- 
ually shattered a seismograph needle 
in West. Bromwich, England. The 
principal shock, lasting about twenty 
seconds, virtually destroyed the busy 
commercial city of Erzinjan, killing 
eighty per cent of its population; vast 
havoc was also wrought at Sivas, To- 
kat, Samsun, Amasya; entire prov- 
inces were wiped out, communications 
cut in the dead of winter; fire and 
blizzard added to the chaos, and the 
possible casualties ran into six fig- 
ures. The intensity of this earth- 
quake, which devastated at least 15,- 
000 square miles of fertile Anatolian 
land, easily rated a 12 on the Mer- 
calli scale for a radius of fifty miles 
around the epicenter near Erzinjan. 
The repeated shocks, together with 
the subsequent floods, fires and other 
disasters, reduced more than two mil- 
lion people to homelessness, marooned 
five hundred villages, and totally sub- 
merged the land around the Ismid 
Gulf on the Black Sea. 


After effects of this colossal earth 
upheaval were felt in San Salvador, 
Central America; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; in the gold-mining district of 
the Rand, South Africa; and at Tan- 
gier, North Africa. Geologists, of 
course, know that the whole of Asia 
Minor is a seething caldron of sub- 
terranean disturbances: in and 
around Turkey alone nearly three 
hundred shocks have been recorded 
between 1913 and 1932, many of them 
of major importance. Further east- 
wards, throughout Central Asia, par- 
ticularly in China and India, earth- 
quakes have been a regular feature 
in the lives of millions. In 1920 a 
shock in Kansu Province killed prob- 
ably 200,000 people, and since the year 
1000 A.D. close to two million Chinese 
have been killed by the major earth- 
quakes of that long-suffering land. 
Perhaps one of the most stupendous 
disasters of all time was the earth- 
quake that struck Assam, India, on 
the 12th of June, 1897. In the space 
of fifteen seconds an area of 150,000 
square miles (equal to that of Cali- 


fornia) was totally laid waste, and 


during the next two and a half min- 
utes further shocks had rocked an 
expanse of country more than half 
the size of continental United States. 


The classic example of earthquake 
destruction in modern times is the 
calamity that struck Japan on the 
first of September, 1923. Five short 
minutes sufficed for the shocks that 
occurred directly beneath the crowded 
cities of Tokyo and Yokohama, with 
their flimsy bamboo houses and neigh- 
boring sea-coast. But that was time 
enough to reduce those, and numer- 
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total casualties of approximately 3( 
000 people and a property loss of 


were the earth movements on t 
occasion that certain portions of » 
bottom of Sugami Bay were r 


feet. 

Japan, of course, is a notorious 
poor insurance risk: serious shocl 
occur there about once in every thre 
or four years—which is one reasoi 
why Japanese seismologists 
among the best in the world. Cu 
ously enough, the Japanese catfish, | 
cal to her shores, exhibits great rest- 
lessness prior to an earthquake: thi 
convenient marine animal has, by 
behavior, correctly predicted about 8 


Italy, and much of the surroundin 
area, is not much better. Some of 
may remember that in 1908 the ¢ 
of Messina was virtually destroyed b 
an earthquake that lasted about hal 
a minute and killed 77,000 people. 
Experts have calculated that Italy 
has a yearly average of 412 eart fy, 
tremors, of which 19 are serious. In 
fact, it is claimed that “an earthqual 
strong enough to cause some dam 
to buildings occurs every nineteen — 
days.” Which might suggest to a 
cynical that Italy’s notorious insta- 
bility is not entirely political. 

Near -by Portugal entered nistoel 
in a big, if rather tragic way, on the 
first of November, 1755, when the 
entire city was wiped out with the 
loss of 60,000 lives by the earthquake — 
and tidal wave that did their dread 
work in about six minutes. But even 
this horrifying event could not con- 
vince Voltaire’s Pangloss, and his 
earnest pupil, Candide, that this was 
not the best of all possible worlds. 

Well, that would depend on where 
one lives. It i is a fact, attested by the 
evidence of our best authorities, that 
in every year the quivering crust of / 
our planet registers some 30,000 
shocks perceptible to those in the 
neighborhood affected, and that other 
thousands are spotted by instruments. 
No region of the earth is absolutely 
free of these sporadic attacks of jit. 
ters, which in one year may kill 
thousands of people, to say nothing — 
of the vast property losses. A map 
of the globe showing the odd 3,000 
epicenters or focal points of earth- 
quakes looks like-a gigantic face cov- 
ered with pimples, any one of which t 
may break out at any time, with who ~ 
can predict what terrible conse- 
quences. p 

Those of us who care for the wayst. 
of peace and fullness of years well 
lived may be grateful that the cap- 
tains and the kings have not yet 
learned how to duplicate Nature's 
form of blitzkrieg. 


‘reports on them. Dr. Ira Gabrielson, 
‘director of the Fish and Wildlife 
‘Service of the Department of the In- 
‘terior, recently ordered Mr. Wor- 
cester to send in a report on the 
ducks’ feeding. 

_ Here’s! the report, verbatim: “They 
feed milo maize. This grain costs 
about $30.00 to $35.00 per ton, and 
each year since 1934 more grain has 
been required. During the fall of 
| 1940 for a two months’ period during 
the season they fed six tons per 
month, the balance of the year about 
one ton per month. During this same 
season we observed the greatest con- 
centration of canvasback and sprig 
(pintail) since the refuge has been 
operating. In former years a con- 
siderable amount of the grain pur- 
chased by the Park Commission was 
‘resold at five cents per paper bag to 
the park visitors who fed same to the 
ducks. This practice has been dis- 
continued, as the ‘buyers became a 
nuisance by the discarding of the 
empty bags, and by throwing the 
grain on the ground instead of the 
water they drew in large numbers of 
ats and mice to the area.” 

With the beginning some years ago 
of banding operations at Lake Mer- 
ritt, duck lovers began to learn more 
about these strangely intelligent win- 
ter visitors. Bands have been sent 
back by hunters and others who have 
obtained them from the ducks all 
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LAKE MERRITT AT NIGHT 


the way from Alaska to British 
Honduras. One duck, banded Oc- 
tober 13, 1932, was finally shot No- 
vember 26, 1940, at Queen Charlotte 
Island, British Columbia, more than 
eight years after banding. Bands 
from Lake Merritt have been found 
on strings around the necks of In- 
dians in Mexico. After eating the 
ducks, they had used the bands as 
personal ornaments. 

Wildlife biologists consider Lake 
Merritt unique in the entire world. It 
is the only known body of water, so 
small in expanse, which attracts such 
great numbers of both salt-water and 
fresh-water wild ducks consistently 
for generations of birds. 

There has been some conjecture as 
to whether a special attraction existed 
at this particular spot during the 
Pleistocene Period when San Fran- 
cisco Bay covered much more of 
the region than at present. Lake 
Merritt, of course, was a residual 
slough of the bay until it was some 
years ago relatively confined behind 
a weir. Today the mild tides which 
reach the lake keep the water re- 
freshed. 

Whether the birds congregate here 
because they know they’ll be fed, or 
because the place is a safe refuge 
from hunters during the shooting sea- 
son, or’ both, or because of habits 
established during the Pleistocene 
Age, they prove either that they are 
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unusually intelligent or that they 
have instincts of a high order. It 
has been established that the wild 
duck’s sense of direction and “navi- 
gation” is the most highly developed 
of any living creature. Man’s_in- 
strumental navigation is extremely 
crude compared to the wild duck’s 
sensory navigation. Ships caught in 
fog anywhere from the Bering Sea to 
San Francisco Bay often have ob- 
tained direction from flights of wild 
ducks proceeding unseen overhead, 
but whose rushing wings are easily 
heard on deck. The records of such 
incidents are plentiful in old Pacific 
sea literature. 

Another indication of duck  in- 
telligence is seen in the way they 
begin watching a certain point on 
Lake Merritt's shore at about the 
time each day they’re due to be fed. 
The man who feeds them merely has 
to be seen by the ducks—among 
other persons near the spot—for the 
birds (who’ve been headed that way 
in the water for some time) to come 
rushing to the shore pell-mell. The 
only sounds the caretaker has to 
make at Lake Merritt to encourage 
the newly arrived and timid ducks to 
come to dinner are clever imitations 
of the mellow whistle of the pintail. 

All winter they have delighted the 
residents of Oakland, but in a week 
or so they will all have departed for 
their summer homes further north. 


ON THE HIGH SEAS WITH THE TUNA FLEET 


splashing over all,—may last three 
minutes or twenty minutes. Then the 
tuna stop hitting as suddenly as they 
Started, and will move on to catch 
up with the porpoises. 

Tuna taken by the clippers run from 
ten to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Usually a single school will contain 
fish of a similar size. When the tuna 
are bigger than one man can easily 
handle, forty pounds or more, two 
men team up. The cord from each 
pole goes to a central swivel, which 
attaches to the single leader and 
hook. When the fish run over eighty 
pounds apiece, as they do in Galapa- 
gos waters, three men combine their 
efforts. Their teamwork must be 
perfect. Each leans forward in a 
half-crouch. Their poles are jammed 
into a socket in a theavy leather belt. 


| hundred or so pounds of mile- 
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a-minute tuna come crashing into the 
lure, the men straighten their arms. 
For.an instant their poles bend sharp- 
ly down at the tips. Then, as they 
throw their weight back against the 
straining poles, the curved bamboo 
leaps upward, carrying the tuna over 
the spot where the right-hand man 
was just before he dodged. 

An average day’s catch, when the 
temperamental tuna are striking, is 
twenty or twenty-five tons, depending 
on the size of the crew. One boat, the 
Queen Mary, holds the record, load- 
ing and icing away 120 tons in one 
dawn to,midnight. This was quite a 
time to tell about back home, for in 
the height of the festivities one of 
the crew fell overboard and dis- 
appeared. 

Men are lost all too frequently. 
Sharks and shipwreck are the worst 
occupational hazards. Sharks are 


especially bad during fishing opera- 
tions, when the tuna blood is washing 
off the decks, and unfortunately this 
is just the time when the men get 
pulled off the racks. Though most 
of those who fall into the water get 
back on board, sharks have accounted 
for at least a dozen luckless men in 
the last ten years. 

Despite the vagaries of their trade, 
the fleet brought in more than 100,- 
000,000 pounds of tuna last year, 
which means a can for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States, with enough left over for the 
cat. But it is doubtful if the tuna 
men see their work as prosaic stock 
on a grocer’s shelf. To them the fleet 
represents fickle fish and _ foul 
weather, garlic and red wine, bending 
poles and tired muscles, and the best 
job in the world. 
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THE PLACE OF THE HUMMING BIRDS 
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horseback. The inhabitants make 
their living principally by fishing, the. 
favorite catch being pescado blanco, 
a variety of fish with very white 
flesh, The men use dugout canoes, 
each made from the hollowed-out 
trunk of a single large tree, and 
rowed by means of lollipop-shaped 
paddles, which can be manipulated in 
the plant-choked waters of the lake 
more easily than if they were of the 
usual form. The wild fowl that are 
so abundant along the reedy shores 
are also hunted, and most families 
have small corn patches and gardens 
in which they raise beans and squash. 

In the plaza I had heard rumors 
of a scheduled labor union meeting, 
and as twelve o’clock approached I 
could see groups of village, fisher- 
men and farmers from the surround- 
ing countryside converging toward 
the central square. Hurrying back 
down the path, I soon found myself 
in the midst of a scene that portrayed 
in amazingly concrete fashion the dy- 
namic contrast between the ancient 
and the modern which is the most 
striking characteristic of present-day 
Mexico. 

The majority of the men were 
sandal-shod and wore the pyjama-like 
white cotton suits ‘once practically 
universal among the lower class 
throughout the country, but recent- 
ly largely replaced by blue denim 
jeans and jackets exactly like those 
of Minnesota farmers or Oregon 
truck-gardeners. Their distinctive 
type of sombrero had a small, pointed 
crown and a rather flat brim rolled 
up at an odd angle. Hand-woven 
woolen serapes of black and red, or 
brown, black and yellow hung about 
their shoulders. Toward the out- 
skirts of the throng stood the wom- 
en, most of them wearing the full 
red skirts which are the true regional 
costume, though a few had _ suc- 
cumbed to the sleazy modernity of 
cheap rayon or printed percale. 
Nearly all had large cotton shawls 
wrapped around their shoulders and 
pulled modestly over their heads. 

The Tarascan men did not yet be- 
long to the union, but they were 
plainly interested in learning more 
about it; they stood watching with 
motionless, unblinking intentness, as 
organizers from Mexico City took 
their places on a high platform with 
a background of large silk flags of 
the lively red, green and white of 
the Mexican Republic, and began ex- 
pounding the importance of the trade 
union, and the great part it had 
played—was, indeed, still playing— 
in the regeneration and progress of 
the country. The closely packed farm- 
ers and fishermen listened silently, 
weighing every word but making no 
response except an occasional “Viva 
Mexico!” when it seemed to be ex- 
pected of them, like well-bred people 
clapping perfunctorily after a bit of 
entertainment or giving the proper 
responses in church. 

The Tarascans must remember, the 
speakers insisted, that Modern Mex- 
ico had been born at the time of the 
Revolution, when recognition had 
first been given to the rights of the 
common man. Then had come the 
banding together of the workers to 
secure these rights. They outlined 
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the progress which had come to the 
republic as a result, and declared 
that sindicalismo (membership in the 
union) was practically identical with 
patriotism. Stirring labor songs 
were sung and, as a grand climax, 
the national anthem. The Indians 
were invited to join in these, but 
most of them did not; they only 
stood listening with the same intent 
earnestness with which they had ab- 
sorbed the ideas of the speakers. 
When the meeting was over they 
drifted away in thoughtful groups, 
some starting down ‘the 
toward their homes, others cluster- 
ing about the various shops which 
sold pulque and bebidas gaseosas— 
lime rickey, ‘Coca ‘Cola, and orange- 
ade. 

The bus in which I was to return 
to Patzcuaro was not due to arrive 
until three o’clock, and I was very 
hungry, so I tried to find a place 
where I could buy something to eat. 
But there was no restaurant, nor 
even any market or bakery. One 
shop had a few cans of tinned salmon, 
but the proprietor agreed with me 
that one could hardly make a meal 
solely on them. Then, with a flash 
of inspiration, he suggested that, if 
I did not mind waiting a few min- 
utes, his wife could cook me a lunch. 
I was ushered into ‘a sunny patio, 
where in due time a table was set 
with the staple village foods: soup, 
beans, an egg, a cup of coffee, and 
even two or three stale sweet rolls, 
dug up heaven knows where and pre- 
sented with such an air of pride that 
I did not dare mention that I would 
prefer hot tortillas. I ordered a bot- 
tle of lime soda to quench my thirst, 
and it cost as much as all of the rest 
of the meal together — twenty-five 
centavos, an equivalent of five Ameri- 
can cents. 

A long waiting-line had formed by 
the time the bus arrived, already 
crowded to overflowing, so there was 
a wild scramble to get aboard. I 
was very certain for a few breath- 
less moments that I would either 
have to walk back to Patzcuaro or 
else spend the night curled up on a 
park bench in Tzintzuntzan. But 
perseverance and hard pushing’ ac- 
complished a miracle, and at last we 
were all somehow jammed_ inside. 
While I stood half crouching near 
the door in the back-breaking, neck- 
cramping position which was the only 
one possible, I heard a soft hissing 
from the rear—the sound a Mexi- 
can makes to attract your attention 
—and saw two plump women, with 
the usual quiet courtesy of the In- 
dian, squeezing over to make room 
for me on a tiny jump-seat upon 
which they were seated back to back. 
I was certain that I could never force 
my way down that crowded aisle, but 
my fellow-passengers knew better. 
“Yes, it is possible!” they insisted 
cheerfully, helping me along by a 
few well-directed shoves from be- 
hind. So, at last, I was deposited on 
a microscopic seat-edge, the bus 
started with a jerk, picked up speed 
with a roar, and went racing out of 
Tzintzuntzan, the Place of the Hum- 
ming Birds, in a cloud of dust and a 
volley of smoke from its exhaust. 


* * * 
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streets run the rusting remains of 
rails over which cars were pushed 
filled with goods from boats below 
the rapids to empty boats waiting 
above them. However, in the high 
water of the rainy season craft can 
and do navigate both these and other 
rapids hereabouts. 

En route we visited several sur- 
veying and observation camps estab- 
lished by the Canal Commission. 
Here was an unusual opportunity to 
see and travel through tropical rain 
forest of the densest type, prolific 
with flora and fauna. Plants strange 
to all but the wettest tropics grew in 
riotous profusion. Gigantic palms 
that looked like the artist’s concep- 
tion of that steaming carboniferous 
period, when the earth was young, 
were buried in a deeper riot of green, 
and so entangled with growth upon 
growth that one could not thrust a 
toe through the solid mass. Orchid- 
aceous and parasitic growths super- 
imposed themselves on one another. 
Through this whole unreal world 
flitted red and green parrots and par- 
roquets, red, yellow and blue ma- 
caws, and red, yellow and black tou- 
cans with ludicrous bills almost as 
large as their bodies. Colonies of 
black and yellow orioles fled from 
great nests hanging a score to a tree. 
Congo monkeys roared at us as they 
sprang from tree to tree in the shad- 
ows. Crocodiles slid off the mud 
banks as our launch approached or 
watched with ugly motionless eyes, 
as we passed. The water was. cut by 
schools of silver fins as smaller fish 
sought to escape their larger en- 
emies. Out on the San Juan itself, 
we had already seen gigantic silver 
tarpon launch themselves into the air 
as if to give proof of their acknowl- 
edged position as king of fishes here- 
abouts. 

In this section of Nicaragua, Blue- 
fields, sixty miles to the north, is the 
chief port and a banana-shipping cen- 
ter. It is increasingly important as 
a doorway into the interior for ‘boats 
via the~ Escondido river and for 
planes that seek the gold mines in the 
isolated Yeluca mountains. Puerto 
Calbezas is the only other Nicaraguan 
port on the Atlantic being used to 
transfer supplies to these mines by 
air. Much of this great area on the 
Atlantic slope drained by such large 
rivers as the Coco and Rio Grande 
must await the future of improved 
transportation before it can figure 
prominently in the economics of the 
country. 

Meanwhile, Nicaragua as a com- 
munity is as limited as ever. In this 
narrow western strip between lakes 
and ocean, lives by far the greater 
percentage of all the country’s peo- 
ple. Here are located the more im- 
portant cities of Granada, Managua 
and Leon as well as many smaller 
towns. Here Nicaragua’s history has 
been written in blood since the time 
of the conquerors, and here the rival 
cities of Granada and Leon have 
contested the right to rule Mahomet’s 
Paradise. For it is rich level land 
which gives for little more than the 
asking. 

We witnessed this productive qual- 
ity when we spent some time at the 
San Isidro sugar plantation owned 
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eountey and pee over a 
pounds of sugar a year, but 
that cannot compete with the fz 
San Antonio plantation nearb 
latter is said to be the largest 
Central America and yields t 
five million pounds a year. The r 
ager, Enrique Deshon, and his” 
ther Carlos escorted us on 
back about the plantation. See 
evidences of cultivation on the b 
fields of cane, we asked, ia 
“Don’t you find it necessary 
plow or work this land in any w 
“Oh, no!” said Enrique. “The 
is just cleared and planted.” 
As we rode up to a field w 
workmen were digging sha 
trenches along the centers of | 
rows of dirt, he continued, 
“As you see, segments of ma 
cane are placed at intervals in 
trenches and the rain does the 
Within nine months we will have 
field of cane eee for cutting.” 
“Need you plant the field again th 
following year?” we asked our hos 
“No, for the next: year cane 
grow from the same roots. In f 
it can be grown thus for fifteen ¢ 
secutive seasons, but we find tha 
about the eighth year our crop begins 
to decrease. So we uproot the 
and plant corn or beans, or allow 
-field to grow up in pasture.” 
Nicaragua’s government-own 
Pacific Railway, with the exceptiot 
of the small line through Rivas, 

practically the only one of importa 
in the country. It runs from the m 
Pacific port, Corinto,’ through | 
larger communities of Chinande: 
Leon, Managua and Massaya 
Granada on the lake. Historical 
Leon is one of the most interesti 
cities along this line. Proudly 
boasts of the tradition that names 
Ponce de Leon its founder. Here 
stand several ancient and very lov 
churches, but the fairest in the whol 
countryside is the great Leon Cathe 
dral — a rich massive structure of 
bastard Renaissance style with Joni 
columns. Its two heavy towers giv 
it the look of a fortress. Indeed 
bears many a battle scar, and it 
said that in 1813 thirty cannon thun- 
dered from the heavy stone roof that 
covers a city block. From this same ’ 
roof can be seen the silver line of 
the Pacific, for Leon is only a h 
hour’s drive from its favorite s 
shore resort’on Poneloya. 
Rival to proud Leon is proud 
Granada. For over a century the 
have been contestants for the covetet 
title of capital. Long and_bloo 
strife has existed between them, w 
Granada as champion of the conse 
vatives and Leon of the libera 
Finally Managua, midway betw 
captured the honor. 


The rival cities of Leon and Gr 
nada cooperate today. Modern r 
and airplanes are fast reducing 
isolation of sections which were 1 
breeding places of revolution, A 
sire for national unity and peace I 
imbued the country, and there i 
firm determination on the part o 
to add twentieth-century progres: 
the natural wealth of this 
paradise. ara. 
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ly spicy one... A fast-moving and dramatic 
book, readable as a novel.’’—Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


% “For information, plus excitement, plus 


color and gossip, turn to this book.’’—Harp- 
er's Magazine 
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% ‘Brilliantly written, mercilessly barbed. 
Countess Waldeck writes with a sharp and 
witty pen. An unusually skillful and read- 
able book.’ — Ralph Thompson, N. Y. 


Times 


% “An exciting, terribly timely and reveal- 
ing book . . . would make a play or film be- 
yond any ‘Grand Hotel’ ever concocted.’’— 


Charles A. Wagner, N. Y. Daily Mirror 


At all bookstores or direct from publishers 


ORDER FORM 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
116 East 16th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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What Periods of Furniture Are In This Room? 


This course will enable you to know at once how to combine different 
periods and styles into a harmonious whole. 


Have you an OIL WELL in your garden? 


F COURSE not, but perhaps you have something within 
your grasp just as valuable as an oil well—and inex- 
haustible. 


In every group of people, there are a few fortunate persons 
endowed with that rare talent of good taste. To them, errors 
in color combinations, in the 
balance of mass, are unthink- 
able. They are constantly 
being told by their friends 
that they are “natural born 
decorators.” 1 
Yet they realize that they are 
as helpless to make use of 
their gift as a man alone in 
an untapped oil field without B 
tools. 

No one knows better than 4 
yourself whether you have 
natural good taste. If. you 
feel you have, here is a 
method by which you can 6. 
“drill” into your latent re- 
sources, your talent, and 
make it yield you a handsome 
return. 


rooms? 


pear larger? 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 

Course in Interior Decoration 

is one of the most practical and authoritative courses ever 
devised on this fascinating subject. A group of nationally 
known authorities have gathered the material for this course, 
covering in thirty delightful lessons the subjects of period fur- 
nishings, treatment of walls, windows and floors, choice of 
fabrics, color, etc. And six complete lessons are devoted to the 


Modern exclusively. 


Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home 


Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


Style. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 


TO THESE QUESTIONS? 


. In what rooms can etchings be used correctly? 

2. How can you bring a sense of repose into a room 
through the arrangement of the furniture? 

What materials are suitable for various types of 


. How can colors be combined so that a room will ap- 


5. What periods can be combined ir Heppelwhite? 

How do colors change under artificial light? 

Our students know the proper answers to these ques- 
tions and hundreds more. 


Here are the subjects covered in the thirty fascinating lessons. 
half hour of thoughtful reading two or three times a week. 

The Fixed Background. 
ing Fixtures. 
Hangings. 
Apartment. 
The Neo-Classic Style. 
Queen Anne and 
England and America. 


What Is Wrong With This Room? 
You will know at a glance about this or any other room and h 
correct the mistakes. 


Such Knowledge Is a Cultural Necessity, ; 


and in addition it can be of definite economic value to you 
In furnishing your own home, you can save many times | the 
508, of this course by learning to choose pieces that will ne 

“out of style.” Avoid the ‘inevitable waste that comes wi! 
you have to discard fur 
ture or decorations which ; 
entirely wrong for you 
home. A 
If you are a bride or goin 
to be one, this course will 
the answer to your prob 
of what to buy for your n 
home. It will aid you 
plan your furnishings. 
color schemes, so that it v 
have that elusive finish : 
charm which can only be p 
cured when one knows © 


A Fascinating and Lucrati 
Career Beckons You, = 


should you need it now 0 
later. You will have a th 
ough ground-knowledge 
this art and can enter a fi 
of work that has proved to be the path to success and financiz 
independence for hundreds of men and women in all she 
the country. If your talents lie in this direction what me 
to make a living could be more pleasant. : 


By Enjoyable Reading at Home Each Day 


you can enrich yourself with a knowledge of a subject 1 
will add materially to the very joy of living. Think of 
satisfaction that would be yours to create a beautiful roo 
To be sure of yourself in your choice of colors, your arran 
ment of furniture; to know without question the proper len 
for your glass curtains and over-draperies; to know whe 
periods may be grouped together in the same room. 


The Course be i 
Each can be mastered b 


Walls. Windows. 
Color and Color Schemes. 
Choosing, 


Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 
Choice and Arrangement of 
Framing and Hanging Pictures. Painted Furt 
Historical Backgrounds. The Renaissance Style. 


Lights; 

Furniture. Tex 

ture. Furnishing 
The Baroque Style. The I 
Jacobean and Restoration in England. William and | 
Early Georgian Styles. The Age of Chippendale. The Adam Pe: 
American Adaptation of British and Continental Styles. The 


yp tating Profession. Problems and Their Solution. 

4 Modern? Light and Color. Use of ace. New Mat 
Designing a Modern Interior: The Modern House, The 
ern Shop. Combining Modern and Period ‘Decoration. 


Put Your Good Taste To Work... 


Clip the attached coupon now and mail it today! With 
cost or obligation, we will send you a handsome book! e 


